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Editorial Comment 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OF NEGRO LIFE 
AND HISTORY 


September Ye 1935, marked the 
twentieth anniversary of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History. The Association was founded 
September 9, 1915, at Chicago, IlIli- 
nois. Dr. Carter G. Woodson, the pres- 
ent Director, with four other persons, 
organized the Association in Chicago, 
September 9, 1915, and on October 3, 
1915, the Association was incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The early years of the Association 
were marked by a struggle for exist- 
ence. The Report of the Director at the 
Tenth Annual Meeting gives the fol- 
lowing account of the early efforts of 
the Association to survive: 

In the beginning, the Association had very 
little moral backing and no financial sup- 
port at all. There arose serious doubt 
as to whether the Association would do any 
more than to duplicate the already volumi- 
nous controversial literature which beclouds, 
rather than clarifies, the vision. Not even 
the coworkers of the founder could exactly 
understand his purpose. Finally, to give a 
concrete illustration of what he had in mind, 
the founder contracted a debt of about $400 
to bring out the first issue of the JourNAL 
or Necro History in January, 1916, although 
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there was nothing in the treasury. This 
caused one of the members of the Executive 
Council to throw up hands in disgust and 
resign, while others threatened to do like- 
wise. 

This stroke, however, was the very thing 
needed. When the public saw a well-printed 
scientific magazine, presenting scholarly cur- 
rent articles and valuable documents giving 
facts scarcely known, the students of history 
and correlated fields highly praised the ef- 
fort and warmly welcomed the publication. 
A. A. Goldenwiser characterized the enter- 
prise an excellent one deserving an enthusi- 
astic support. Professor W. B. Munro, of 
Harvard University, acclaimed the first pub- 
lication an historical journal of excellent 
quality. Kelly Miller styled it the most 
scholarly magazine ever published by Ne- 
groes. Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of 
the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
likened the movement unto the important 
work started by John R. Green in populariz- 
ing the history of England. 

A number of persons, therefore, subscribed 
to the magazine, and it soon found its way 
to the libraries. The public began to see 
that the need of the hour was not to write 
books from the scant materials available, 
but to collect and preserve sufficient data 
of all sorts on the Negro to enable scientifi- 
cally trained men to produce treatises based 
upon the whole truth. In this way only, the 
Association contended, could the Negro es- 
cape the awful fate of becoming a negligible 
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factor in the thought of the world. 

The effort to engraft this idea upon the 
public mind, however, was slow; for those 
who appreciate most have the least to in- 
vest in the thing appreciated. Those in a 
position to aid scientific undertakings easily 
found excuses for subsidizing anything new. 
For example, in reply to as many as 200 
letters addressed to philanthropists in behalf 
of the work in 1916, the founder received 
only fourteen dollars. One of these letters, 
however, fell later into the hands of Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald. Impressed with the looks 
of a sample copy of the Journal of Negro 
History when about to be consigned to his 
waste basket, he decided that he would give 
a hundred dollars a quarter to the support 
of the undertaking. This was the first sub- 
stantial support which came from without. 

From this humble beginning the As- 
sociation has grown to its present posi- 
tion in the field of scholarship and 
education. It has been responsible for 
the initiation, direction, and publica- 
tion of numerous studies in the field of 
Negro life and history. It has made the 
world conscious of the need for study- 
ing a hitherto neglected phase of his- 
tory. It has encouraged the study of 
Negro life and history by groups 
throughout the nation in general. And 
it has just completed the twentieth 
volume of the Journal of Negro His- 
tory, without missing a single number 
—a feat of which any editor might 
well be proud. The writer considers 
the record of the Association one of 
the outstanding achievements in 
American scholarship during the past 
twenty years. It should give definite 
encouragement to the small but in- 
creasing number of Negroes who are 
devoting their lives to the field of 
scholarship. 

Three facts stand out in the writer’s 
mind as being particularly deserving 
of comment. In the first place, the As- 
sociation has demonstrated that the 
life and history of black people offer 
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a field for real and genuine scholarship. 
One of the continuous fights that the 
Association has had to wage is the idea 
that it was fostering a Jim Crow con- 
ception of knowledge and scholarship. 
Moreover, many people felt that even 
if there were a possible field in this 
area, the Association would not be 
able to withstand the temptation to 
propagandize rather than engage in 
objective and dispassionate research. 
The record of the Association has 
proved that Negroes can study them- 
selves objectively, and that the study 
of Negroes is eminently worth while. 

In the second place, the history of 
the Association has demonstrated that 
Negroes can and will support a worth 
while organization directed by Ne- 
groes, if they are sufficiently informed 
concerning its worth and activities. 
During the past four or five years the 
Director reports that the major sup- 
port of the organization has come from 
Negroes; and the present trend indi- 
cates that in the next four or five years 
the support will come entirely from 
Negroes. This fact is indeed encour- 
aging. For in the next decade Negroes 
are going to be forced to support their 
own organizations in considerably 
greater measure than they have in the 
past. Future progress of the Negro and 
Negro institutions is going to depend 
upon increased control of the policies 
of their organizations by Negroes. 
Such control will not be obtained ex- 
cept through greater financial support, 
for “he who pays the fiddler, calls the 
tune.” 

In the third place, the history of the 
Association indicates that vision, self- 
sacrifice, and persistence will be re- 
warded. The success of the Association 
is due almost, if not wholly, to the 
vision, self-sacrifice, and persistence of 
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one man—Carter G. Woodson. (Some 
of these days I hope Dr. Woodson will 
write the history of his life in general 
and the struggle he has had with the 
Association in particular. It will be a 
definite contribution to American bi- 
ography, and a distinct encouragement 
to the small but growing number of 
Negroes who are trying to do some- 
thing intellectually worth while.) Dr. 
Woodson did something that few peo- 
ple would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances. Finding that the develop- 
ment of the Association needed his 
full-time attention and continuous di- 
rection, he gave up a very good teach- 
ing position with an assured income 
and devoted his whole energies to the 
Association, with little or no assurance 
that the meager compensation the As- 
sociation offered would last more than 
a year. Moreover, most of the small 
salary he did receive was put back into 
the organization. Dr. Woodson’s stew- 
ardship as Director of the Association 
and Editor of the Journal has been 
almost phenomenal, since scholars are 
seldom good business men. But even 
during the trying times of the depres- 
sion the Association came out each 
year with a balanced budget, and con- 
tinued growth of its activities. 

The writer has only one criticism to 
make of Dr. Woodson’s stewardship, 
and he hopes that plans will immedi- 
ately be put under way to remedy this 
defect. If Dr. Woodson died tomorrow, 
in all probability the Association 
would be buried with him. For he has 
been so busily engaged in building the 
Association and promoting its growth 
that he has not taken the time to train 
someone to take his place. I asked Dr. 
Woodson about this situation recently. 
He informed me that several times 
during the course of the Association’s 
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history he has attempted to get a 
young man to work along as his assist- 
ant, with the idea of leaving a succes- 
sor. But, every time he got a suitable 
person who showed some promise, 
some other institution would come 
along and outbid him for the young 
man’s service. The writer is convinced, 
however, that despite this competition 
the future of the organization demands 
that the Association select Dr. Wood- 
son’s successor now, so that he can 
profit by the experience and enthusi- 
asm of the man who has guided its 
destinies so successfully for the past 
twenty years. The Association owes it 
to Dr. Woodson and Dr. Woodson 
owes it to himself to see that the or- 
ganization’s future is thus assured. 

Finally, may I say a word concern- 
ing the support of the Association’s 
program. The Association is attempt- 
ing to raise a research fund of $20,000, 
to celebrate its Twentieth Anniversary 
and assure its research activities. This 
fund ought to be over-subscribed sev- 
eral times. Everyone will not be able 
to give the $20—one dollar for each 
year of the Association’s life—but 
every one can give something. Every 
Negro college library that has not sub- 
scribed to the Journal of Negro His- 
tory ought to celebrate this Twentieth 
Anniversary by beginning its subscrip- 
tion as well as by purchasing the 20 
volumes already published. Every Ne- 
gro high school library should be a 
subscriber to the Journal. Every Ne- 
gro college president, every Negro 
principal of a high school, every Negro 
teacher of the social sciences should 
subscribe to the Journal of Negro 
History. The Association and its ac- 
tivities are worthy of our support. 
Let’s support them! 

Cuas. H. THOMPSON 








An Outsider’s View of Howard Universit 
y 
FRED J. KELLY 


I am honored by the invitation to 
address the 1935 graduating class of 
Howard University. Among you, it is 
safe to predict, are many whose tal- 
ents, nurtured through the years spent 
here, will ripen with time and richly 
bless mankind. All of you, I trust, have 
learned so well the discipline of hard 
study, that you will continue to grow 
in knowledge, and that your knowl- 
edge will take on more and more the 
nature of wisdom as the decades pass. 
I congratulate you on your achieve- 
ment and prophesy for you lives rich 
in opportunities. 

I am not one to lament because 
youth has so many baffling conditions 
to face today. The ease with which 
young people have obtained the good 
things of life during the past half cen- 
tury has tended to make a soft gener- 
ation. Strength comes only when con- 
ditions call out the utmost within us to 
meet them. Only as the bow is bent 
near to the breaking point does the 
arrow reach the record distance. So 
this generation of youth has the chance 
to feel the thrill of unusual achieve- 
ment. We of the older generation are 
passing on to them a world badly 
messed up. We have spent our lives 
demonstrating that of material things 
there are enough and to spare. We have 
been slow to realize that man may 
smother under an avalanche of corn 
quite as surely as under an avalanche 
of mountain-side mud. The same TNT 
may loosen the marble in the quarry 
for the sculptor and deal out wholesale 
death through the ghastly torpedo. We 
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pass on to you a world brimming full 
of things. It is for you to find out how 
to make those things yield for you a 
fuller richer life. 

No previous generation has been 
faced with so severe a test. By the 
same token no generation has had the 
possibility of such high accomplish- 
ment. I have great faith in you. I 
believe you will succeed far better than 
we have. With that success must come 
deep satisfactions. I envy you the diffi- 
cult but glorious job that is yours. 

I cannot refrain from saying a word 
to the fathers and mothers of these 
graduates. Most of my life has been 
spent in universities, where I have wit- 
nessed the coming of green-capped 
freshmen and the leaving of seniors 
with their mortar-boards. With the 
passing years I have sensed more and 
more keenly that in this ceremony of 
graduation from college, fathers and 
mothers give their sons and daughters 
to the world. Nurturing them in child- 
hood, they sacrifice for them through 
college. They give of themselves in 
anxiety and yearning, as they give of 
their hard-earned means to make pos- 
sible a college education. On com- 
mencement day they feel a glow of 
pride seldom felt at other times. In son 
or daughter now center the hopes and 
aspirations which have often been 
thwarted in the parents. Achievement 
is seen more clearly as a timeless thing 
and not as a matter of the span of a 
single life. Here now is the parents’ 
contribution to progress, which is the 
name of that endless succession of in- 
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dividual achievements. May I con- 
gratulate the parents on the happiness 
which is theirs today? I trust that the 
sacrifices you have made do not seem 
now to have been too great. 

Probably three hundred college 
graduations are being held today in 
this country. Within a period of four 
weeks, more than fifteen hundred col- 
leges will be graduating more than 
150,000 young men and women. Most 
of these graduates have the same high 
purpose as have you who leave How- 
ard today. But Howard, your alma 
mater from today, has a mission so dis- 
tinctive from the mission of most of 
these fifteen hundred colleges, that I 
have chosen to speak to you not of the 
life that lies before you, but of the 
life that lies ahead for your univer- 
sity. a 
Howard will grow in your affections 
as years pass. You will ask yourselves 
often: “What can I do for Howard to 
repay in part the debt I owe her?” 
Many times the answer will be: “I 
cannot give her money, but I can give 
loyal support to her program.” 

May you bear in mind that loyal 
support is likely to be of more worth 
than gold. Like every other human in- 
stitution, a college or university is 
bound to grow pale and anaemic unless 
it is warmed by the sunlight of loyalty. 
We are so apt to take the thoughtful 
service of alma mater for granted just 
as we take for granted the affectionate 
ministrations of our mothers. But as 
a mother needs only the love of her 
children to keep her face wreathed in 
smiles, so alma mater needs the zealous 
care of her sons and daughters if she 
is to remain buoyant and alert. It is 
not a matter of money. There is decad- 
ence on rich campuses as well as on 
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poor ones. The great college may be 
rich or poor, but it cannot be great 
without the active loyalty of its alum- 
ni. 

But loyalty has its roots in under- 
standing. Where the task before an 
institution is as distinctive and un- 
usual as is the case with Howard, un- 
derstanding is not easy to assure. 
There is danger that you may not un- 
derstand this distinctive mission, and 
so while striving earnestly for How- 
ard’s upbuilding you may feel com- 
pelled to withhold your support from 
her program. That is as it should be. 
The cheapest kind of loyalty is that 
which is given without understanding. 
The best friend is often a critic. And no 
one is worthy to be called a friend who 
is not willing to be a critic. You cannot 
love your alma mater too much to 
raise questions about her program. But 
you do not love her at all if you find 
fault with her without taking the 
trouble to try to understand why she 
is doing what she is. 

So I want to talk to you about what 
I regard as the mission of Howard Uni- 
versity. In this I am not speaking as an 
official in the Department of the In- 
terior, but as an individual. My official 
position has given me some chance to 
get a clearer vision, perhaps, than I 
otherwise would have had, but I shall 
not be reflecting any official point of 
view in what I say. 

Remembering that Howard Univer- 
sity exists to serve primarily the Negro 
race, I wish to name as its first mission 
its contribution to the equalization of 
opportunity between the two races. 

In the basic law of our land we have 
given voice to our ideal that no rights 
shall be abridged on account of race 
or color. We know all too well, how- 
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ever, that to voice that high ideal is 
one thing. To make it an actuality is 
quite a different thing. The decades 
during which that ideal is being built 
into reality are trying ones. Of the 
present generation each man or woman 
with only one life to live cannot be 
too much blamed if he becomes some- 
what impatient because the equality 
of opportunity which we have declared 
to be his right is still denied him. 

But we face a condition not a theory. 
Equality of opportunity does not come 
actually by declaration. It comes by 
slow stages, by the change of some 
institution today, by the removal of 
some limitation tomorrow, and by the 
altering of some custom the next day. 
The ideal is always in the future. The 
thing to be remembered is that bitter- 
ness, resentment, rancor, are not usual- 
ly aids in bringing about these many 
changes. Righteous anger is defensible 
perhaps under certain provocations, 
but hate, never. 

The Negro people may well take 
pride in the patience and good will 
which have characterized their ap- 
proach to the problem of equality of 
opportunity. By this good will, gains 
truly great have been made. By the 
same good will, I trust that other gains 
even greater will be made in the years 
ahead. 

Now in this ceaseless effort to reach 
the ideal of equality of opportunity, 
what part does Howard University 
play, and how can she play it better? 

It seeks understanding of the prob- 
lem. Here in the heart of the nation’s 
capital Howard assembles a body of 
learned men and women to devote their 
lives to study, research and teaching. 
These scholars are within reach of 
nearly all that is recorded in books. 
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They have access to the leading states- 
men from all the states. They are 
called upon often by the scholars from 
other institutions, and carry the pres- 
tige of a national university by virtue 
of the support Howard University re- 
ceives from the federal government. 
These scholars have a better chance to 
understand the problem than has al- 
most any other faculty group. 

But to understand the problem, 
takes time. Rich libraries mean noth- 
ing unless they are used. The presence 
of statesmen in the city will not aid 
in understanding the problem unless 
these statesmen are led to make their 
knowledge and their feelings known to 
the faculty members. The national 
character of the university will mean 
little unless the university contrives 
to draw upon the scholarly resources 
of other universities to contribute to 
their understanding. Conferences with 
these other scholars are necessary. 
Finally, all these aids to understand- 
ing must be enriched and vitalized by 
wide contacts with the people upon 
whom inequalities of opportunity fall 
heaviest. Understanding is more than 
knowledge. The mind filled with 
knowledge must be sensitized by ex- 
perience before understanding ensues. 

I repeat it takes time to gain under- 
standing. The learned men who are 
drawn to the Howard University facul- 
ty to devote their lives to getting an 
understanding of the problem of equal- 
izing opportunities, must not be loaded 
too heavily with other things. They 
may teach, of course, but not so much 
as to exhaust their time and energy. 
There are hundreds of colleges and 
universities where teaching may be 
done. The distinctive thing which few 
if any other universities can do so well 
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is to get an understanding, out of 
which may be drawn the truths which 
the teachers in all the colleges and uni- 
versities may teach so as to assure the 
greatest progress toward equality of 
opportunity. 

While no particular form of organiz- 
ation is essential to accomplish the 
purpose I have outlined above, my 
thought will perhaps be made clearer if 
I suggest the creation in the Univer- 
sity of an institute of race relations. 
The members of the staff assigned to 
the institute of race relations would be 
chosen because of their interest and 
wide training in such fields as history, 
social psychology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics, sociology and political science. 
They would represent both races. They 
would devote themselves to studies in 
these fields with special reference to 
the relations of the two races. The in- 
stitute would foster conferences, con- 
duct seminars, publish bulletins and 
serve as an authoritative center for 
information concerning the problem of 
race relations, a problem which is 
equally disturbing to the peace of mind 
of all statesmen regardless of their col- 
or. 

The second mission of Howard Uni- 
versity is to enhance both the number 
and quality of those contributions to 
human culture which are essentially 
peculiar to your race. Were you as a 
people not so blessed with a sense of 
humor, you would long ago have fallen 
victim to a sort of race inferiority com- 
plex. So little chance has been given 
you to nurture your men and women 
of brilliant minds, your geniuses, your 
artists, that it seems remarkable to me 
that so many have matured and con- 
tributed as magnificently as they have. 

It may not be inappropriate to call 


attention to some of your great minds, 
men who have distinguished them- 
selves in the benefactions they have 
left to American culture: Granville T. 
Woods, who with his brother took out 
not less than fifty patents, several be- 
ing on devices for transmitting tele- 
graphic messages between moving 
trains, well represents inventiveness; 
Frederick Douglass, a powerful public 
speaker who so stirred the country by 
his orations against slavery and to 
whose memory this beautiful building 
is dedicated; Booker T. Washington 
with his wonderful vision for the edu- 
cation of the Negroes as exemplified 
in Tuskegee Institute; Dr. Daniel Wil- 
liams, famous Chicago surgeon who 
distinguished himself with his opera- 
tions on the human heart; Henry O. 
Tanner, the winner of numerous prizes, 
whose paintings have been hung in the 
Luxemburg and other famous galler- 
ies; Roland Hays, who delights music- 
loving audiences from coast to coast; 
Harry T. Burleigh, whose musical 
compositions have gained world-wide 
recognition; and Paul Lawrence Dun- 
bar, whose lyric verse is read wherever 
poetry is loved. These are but a few 
of the many who demonstrate the 
capacity of members of your race to 
contribute to American culture. 

If so much can come from such slen- 
der opportunity, one may well look 
for great cultural contributions indeed, 
if the opportunities are expanded. 

This is such an easy thing to say. 
But how, as a practical matter, can any 
university stimulate these potential 
leaders and thus multiply these con- 
tributions? 

I offer three suggestions. First, by 
providing a university atmosphere in 
which brilliant minds will thrive. That 
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means that in all departments, due 
recognition shall be given to the in- 
dividual differences among students. 
Respect for personality shall dominate 
the relationship between teacher and 
student. Students shall not be forced 
into a common mold. Self-expression 
shall be encouraged. 

Second, by helping to devise some 
plan whereby the young people of 
promise found anywhere among the 
people of your race shall have oppor- 
tunity to develop regardless of eco- 
nomic status. This does not mean that 
all such students should come to How- 
ard. They may be within reach of some 
other equally good college or univer- 
sity. But it is imperative that they 
have opportunity to continue their 
education. Some states already provide 
from public funds scholarships to en- 
able capable students to go to some 
university outside the state, if the 
courses they need are not available 
within the state. That policy should be 
extended widely. Private funds should 
also be found to increase these schol- 
arships. But most of all throughout the 
Negro schools and colleges a system of 
guidance should be built up, by which 
young men and women of promise 
could more generally know of their 
own abilities and of their opportuni- 
ties. This does not mean that Negro 
education should emphasize the dis- 
covery and training of leaders to the 
disparagement of the education of the 
great masses. Certainly, the better 
education of the common people of all 
races is the most urgent need of demo- 
cratic society everywhere. But at the 
point now reached in the development 
of your people, a more abundant and 
better-trained leadership is a crucial 
necessity. To take the steps required 
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to find those leaders and to assure them 
of the chance to make the best contri- 
butions of which they are capable 
might properly become one of the ma- 
jor tasks which your race sets for it- 
self. Howard may well cooperate ac- 
tively in bringing this problem to the 
forefront of your race’s attention, and 
may do its full share also in providing 
facilities for training these leaders. 

Third, by sending out to the Negro 
colleges throughout the land teachers 
of such high standards that they will 
serve as a constant if silent rebuke to 
the institutions which still rely too 
largely upon poorly-prepared faculties. 
No building can be solid whose founda- 
tion is weak. That is as true of edu- 
cation as of skyscrapers. Training a 
leadership for your race cannot pro- 
ceed far unless your colleges maintain 
high standards. The universities which 
undertake to equip your leaders with 
specialized and professional education 
cannot do much if the foundation laid 
in your colleges is weak. What deter- 
mines whether your colleges are strong 
or weak, is the intellectual and moral 
standards of their faculties. The uni- 
versities which train the faculties for 
the colleges hold the key position in 
this all important struggle to improve 
the quality of leadership. 

To summarize what I have said on 
this point, I maintain that it is the 
mission of Howard University to play 
a leading role in drawing out from the 
Negro race the best contributions to 
human culture of which your people 
are capable. To do this, Howard must 
assure an atmosphere on her campus 
hospitable to potential leaders. She 
must be a true university, a place 
where independent scholarship flour- 
ishes. She must also assist in setting up 
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throughout the country a systematic 
machinery for discovering young 
people of promise, for guiding them in- 
to lives of scholarly endeavor and for 
providing the means whereby, they 
may be assured their chance without 
regard to economic status. Finally, 
Howard must assume an important 
role in the training of college teachers 
of high standards, without which the 
essential foundations for leadership 
cannot be laid. 

The third mission of Howard—and 
the only other one of which I shall 
speak—is perhaps less a mission than 
a position. It has to do with the place 
which I conceive Howard is destined 
more and more to occupy in the scheme 
of Negro higher education. In what I 
have to say, I would not be misunder- 
stood by those other outstanding uni- 
versities for Negroes. They have func- 
tions no less important, but in my 
opinion, different. If my view of How- 
ard’s place in the scheme is correct, I 
should expect that the work of other 
universities would be strengthened, not 
weakened by Howard’s successfully 
attaining to the place I foresee for her. 

Howard is in fact a national univer- 
sity. Indeed, Howard is the only na- 
tional university. Howard receives 
generous appropriations from the 
Treasury of the United States, not as 
a District of Columbia institution, but 
as a federal government institution. 
The arguments which have thus far 
prevailed against the establishment of 
a national university for whites have 
not been urged against the establish- 
ment of a national university for 
Negroes. The values which have been 
claimed would follow from the estab- 
lishment of a national university for 
whites, should be obtainable for 
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Negroes from Howard University. 

From the days of George Washing- 
ton, who was an advocate of a na- 
tional university, to the present, there 
has scarcely been a year when elo- 
quent voices have not been raised in 
Congress or out, in favor of a national 
university. Time does not permit a re- 
view of these claims, but I commend a 
study of them to you who want to get 
a vision of Howard University. Of 
course, they stress the unequalled edu- 
cational facilities in the nation’s capi- 
tal, including the Library of Congress, 
but above all they stress the function 
of the national university as the key- 
stone in the arch of the nation’s system 
of higher education. 

While education on the elementary 
and secondary levels is the function of 
the several states, and while higher ed- 
ucation is being supported as a public 
function in each state, it is neverthe- 
less true that the nation has a stake 
in education too. It is poor economy as 
well as poor educational statesman- 
ship for each state to maintain its 
system of education in disregard of the 
system maintained in the other states. 
There are certain aspects of education 
for whites as well as for Negroes which 
should be maintained only in regions 
larger than states; for instance, for- 
estry or veterinary science. There are 
certain other even rarer aspects which 
should be maintained perhaps in but 
one place. In many cases these aspects 
might well be the functions peculiar to 
a national university. 

At the present stage of development 
of the colleges and universities for 
Negroes, probably not many institu- 
tions should provide staff and equip- 
ment to lead students to the doctor’s 
degree. Among the institutions which 
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prepare for the doctor’s degree, the Na- 
tional University should have pre- 
eminence. If the government’s support 
can be thought of as providing those 
opportunities not available elsewhere, 
then little criticism can come of this 
policy even from those who maintain 
that education on all levels is a state 
and not a federal function. 

But to discuss the unique place of 
the national university in the scheme 
of higher education calls for at least 
a glimpse of the other parts of the same 
scheme. What part should the several 
types of colleges and universities 
throughout the country play? 

Let it be clear that I do not have 
in mind any determining of a scheme 
by government authority. Whatever is 
done must be the voluntary actions 
of the states and the private institu- 
tions. No coercion from the govern- 
ment is in my judgment proper, nor 
indeed necessary. From the many con- 
versations I have had with leaders of 
Negro higher education everywhere in 
recent years, I am convinced that in 
the main, they are anxious to see 
greater system introduced. Each one 
wishes most to see where his college 
or university fits into the scheme. He 
wishes to find out more clearly just 
what the objectives of his institution 
ought to be. On the whole, the 107 
Negro colleges and universities realize 
that their own best interests are not 
being well served by the present too 
nearly planless development among 
them. 

You may be interested to know that 
of these 107 Negro institutions, 56 
have four-year colleges of arts and sci- 
ences, 13 are degree-granting teachers’ 
colleges, 13 are non-degree-granting 
normal schools, 22 are junior colleges, 


and 3 are independent professional 
schools. When one looks at the location 
of these institutions on a map, no rea- 
son is apparent in many cases why one 
institution is a junior college and an- 
other a degree-granting college, or why 
one institution is a normal school and 
another a teachers’ college. When I in- 
quire of the presidents of these insti- 
tutions, I find oftentimes either no 
plausible reason at all, or one which 
does not arise out of the educational 
considerations involved. What slight 
consideration I have given to the ques- 
tion leads me to believe that the pres- 
ent location and status of the institu- 
tions are results of about the same fac- 
tors as have controlled in the case of 
colleges and universities for whites, 
and with these factors I have had oc- 
casion to become reasonably familiar. 
The deep striving during the past 20 
years among the states and the church 
bodies in their efforts better to fit their 
colleges and universities into some 
system, is symptomatic of what will 
probably come in all higher education. 

Would it not seem wise to go care- 
fully into this problem among Negro 
institutions while these institutions are 
still in many cases in the formative 
stage? To lay out a plan for the de- 
velopment of Negro higher education 
in the decades ahead, and to indicate 
the place in that development which 
appears appropriate for each institu- 
tion to occupy, would seem to me a 
statesmanlike step. In many cases a 
college is doomed to failure if it strives 
to do what it is inadequately equipped 
to do, but may succeed admirably if 
it confines itself to a type of service for 
which there is adequate demand. 

A nation-wide study of the problem 
would help each institution to see its 
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functions more clearly. Such study 
would reveal the approximate number 
of junior colleges there should be and 
where; the approximate number and 
best location of four-year colleges; of 
teacher-training institutions; of each 
type of professional school, such as 
medicine and theology; and of gradu- 
ate schools. With such a picture, each 
institution could plan its development, 
reasonably assured of adequate sup- 
port for its designated function. 

It is in that sort of system of higher 
education for Negroes that I see How- 
ard as the great national university. 
While for the time being no doubt stu- 
dents both undergraduate and gradu- 
ate from all the states who do not find 
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a suitable college nearer home should 
come to Howard, it would be tragic if 
the existence of Howard University in 
Washington retarded the building of 
adequate collegiate institutions for the 
thousands of Negro students through- 
out the country. Undergraduate edu- 
cation must be carried on, and thor- 
oughly, but it cannot well be the dis- 
tinctive service of Howard as a na- 
tional university. Its attack upon 
problems such as race relations, its ef- 
forts to find and train young men and 
women of promise and of distinction, 
and its more adequate provision of ad- 
vanced graduate study must be func- 
tions which give Howard University its 
real character. 








Results of Surveys of Negro Colleges 
and Universities 
WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


During the last twenty years two 
extensive educational surveys have 
been made involving detailed studies 
of all Negro colleges and universities 
in the country with specific recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the 
organization and service of these in- 
stitutions. Both of these surveys have 
been conducted under the auspices of 
the United States Bureau (now Office) 
of Education. 

The earlier one’ was carried out in 
co-operation with the Phelps-Stokes 
fund, Thomas Jesse Jones acting as 
Director. The cost was in excess of 
$50,000, most of which, except for pub- 
lication costs, was met by the Phelps- 
Stokes Fund. In 1917 an edition of 
12,500 copies was printed by the gov- 
ernment and widely distributed. The 
survey included detailed reports on 
almost 800 institutions of all grades 
and types, of which only 33 may be 
classified as higher educational insti- 
tutions, and in over half of these the 
work of secondary grade at that time 
greatly overshadowed that of college 
grade. 

The later survey,’ of which Arthur 
J. Klein, then of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, was Director, was devoted en- 





*Negro Education: A Study of the 
Private and Higher Schools for Colored 
People in the United States. (U. S. Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1916, Nos. 38 and 39.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
1917. 2 volumes. Pp. 423 and 724. 

* Survey of Negro Colleges and Univer- 
sities. (U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 7.) Washington: U.S. Govt. Print- 
ing Office, 1929, Pp. 964. 


tirely to Negro colleges and universi- 
ties, and included 79 such institutions 
of higher education in 19 states and 
the District of Columbia. The cost was 
estimated at approximately $16,000 of 
which $2,900 was furnished by the 
Phelps-Stokes Fund, $4,300 by the col- 
leges involved, and the balance by the 
federal Bureau of Education. In 1929 
an edition of 2,000 copies of the com- 
plete report was printed, supplemented 
by 3,500 separates of the general mat- 
ter contained in the first three chap- 
ters and by 17 state separates in edi- 
tions ranging from 500 to 1,500 copies 
each. 

Unquestionably both of these stud- 
ies have had a marked influence in 
raising the general standards and in 
improving the internal organization 
and administration of Negro higher 
education in the United States. Much 
of their influence is of an indirect and 
intangible character which cannot be 
measured concretely and which can 
only be evaluated satisfactorily by 
those who have had a long and inti- 
mate association with the institutions 
themselves. There are certain features 
in them, however, which can _ be 
studied in definite objective form. 

The two reports contained several 
hundred specific recommendations for 
changes in the colleges studied. In con- 
nection with a much more extensive 
analysis and appraisal of all published 
surveys of higher education in the 
United States, some three hundred in 
number, to be summarized in a forth- 
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coming volume,’ the author collected 
definite information on the extent to 
which approximately five thousand 
specific recommendations made in 
these surveys have actually been car- 
ried out. Blanks were sent to the ad- 
ministrative officers of the institutions 
concerned with requests to report con- 
cerning each recommendation listed 
whether it had been fully carried out, 
either within three years of the date 
of the survey, or after three years; 
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Figure I—Extent to which 71 specific 
recommendations in the Jones survey of 
Negro colleges and universities have been 
carried out. 


partially carried out, either within 
three years of the date of the survey, 
or after three years; or not carried out 
at all. The information received in 
answer to this request included reports 
on 71 recommendations from 18 of the 
institutions covered by the Jones sur- 
vey, and on 419 recommendations from 
54 of the institutions included in the 
Klein survey. 
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Figure II—Extent to which 419 specific 
recommendations in the Klein survey of 
Negro colleges and universities have been 
carried out. 


A summary of the success of these 
two surveys, as measured by the per- 
centage of their recommendations car- 
ried out in full or in part, is shown in 
Figure I and Figure II. For comparison 
the results for 4,974 recommendations 
in the more inclusive national study 
are shown in Figure ITI. 
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Figure III.—Extent to which 4,974 specific 
recommendations in surveys of higher edu- 
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Measured in these terms, it appears 
that the two surveys of Negro insti- 
tutions have been decidedly more suc- 
cessful than those involving several 
hundred institutions in the country as 
a whole, 80 and 87 per cent of the 
recommendations of the Jones and 
Klein surveys having been carried out 
fully or partially, as compared with 
71 per cent of those in the country as 
a whole;* 63 and 66 per cent in the 
two surveys have been fully carried 
out as compared with 45 per cent in 
the national study. 

When the Jones and Klein surveys 
are compared with each other, marked 
differences are found. It is evident that 
the latter has already been much the 
more successful, even though the 
period since it was published is only 
one third as long as that since the 
earlier report appeared. Only 33 per 
cent of the recommendations of the 
Jones report were carried out, in whole 
or in part, within three years of the 
completion of the study, as compared 
with 71 per cent of the recommenda- 
tions of the Klein report within the 
same length of time. It should be kept 
in mind, too, that the beginning of 
the present economic depression coin- 
cides with the date of publication of 
the Klein report. Had it not been for 
stern necessity for retrenchment in the 
face of such unprecedented economic 
conditions, which could not have been 
foreseen at the time the survey was 
made, undoubtedly a larger propor- 
tion of its recommendations would 
have been carried out. As it is, only 


*The national study includes the two Ne- 
gro college surveys under consideration in 
this article. If they were deducted from the 
total, 67 per cent, instead of 71 per cent, of 
the remainder would be found to have been 
carried out, in whole or in part. 
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13 per cent of its recommendations 
had not been carried out, at least par- 
tially, by 1934 in contrast with 20 
per cent of the recommendations of the 
Jones survey not carried out after al- 
most twenty years. 

It is doubtful whether many of the 
recommendations carried out more 
than three years after the completion 
of a survey can be attributed to its in- 
fluence fully, if at all. Many of these 
changes doubtless have occurred as a 
result of the general growth and evolu- 
tion of the institution and on account 
of other factors than the survey. In 
order to derive a conservative single 
index figure which will take some ac- 
count of the factors of time and com- 
pleteness and which may better repre- 
sent the total degree of success of the 
recommendations of each survey, the 
percentage of recommendations fully 
carried out within three years of the 
completion of the survey has been 
given full credit; those fully carried 
out after three years, half credit; those 
partially carried out (assuming that 
on the average they have been half 
‘arried out), within three years, half 
credit; and those partially carried out 
after three years, quarter credit. On 
this basis what may be termed the 
“nercentage of success” for the Klein 
survey is 69.7;° for the Jones survey, 
50.7. The corresponding figure for the 
complete national study of 4,974 rec- 
ommendations shows a percentage of 
success of 52.5. 

It is of interest to consider the na- 
ture as well as the number of recom- 
mendations made for the improvement 
of the institutions studied. These are 
summarized and their degree of suc- 


°56 + %(10) + %(15) + 4(6) = 70. 
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TABLE I 


Extent To Wuicn RECOMMENDATIONS DEALING WITH TEN DIFFERENT FIELDS OF 
HigHER Epucation Have BEEN CarRRIED OvT, IN THE KLEIN AND JONES SURVEYS 





























Par- | Par- 

Fully | Fully | ;; : Per- 

Recommendation Total within | after tially pe od Not | cent- 

1 num- | three | three within) after | 3+ all age of 

ber | J three | three fe<ntn 
yaar | ye years | years 
Klein Survey 

Changes in staff personnel and con- 

ditions 89 59 10 10 5 5 | 78.9 

Modifications of the curriculum 57 37 4 9 2 5 77.2 

Improvement of the library 34 20 7 5 1 t P72 

Miscellaneous recommendations 25 14 2 4 2 3 70.0 
Modification of the organization 

and administration 73 41 4 11 4 13 67.8 

Improvements to the plant 57 27 10 10 2 8 | 65.8 

Changes in special services 31 16 3 3 3 6 | 63.7 

Changes in finance and accounting | 33 15 1 7 4 6 60.6 
Changes in student conditions and 

activities 15 4 3 1 3 4 | 45.0 

Move or abolish the institution 5 0 0 1 0 4 10.0 

Jones Survey 

hanges in student conditions and 

activities 3 2 1 0 0 0 83.3 

Changes in finance and accounting 9 + 3 1 1 0 69.4 

Improvements to the plant 6 1 4 0 0 1 50.0 
Changes in staff personnel and con- 

ditions 3 1 1 0 0 1 50.0 

Changes in special services 2 0 2 0 0 0 | 50.0 
Modification of the organization 

and administration 22 5 8 1 4 4 47.7 

Modifications of the curriculum 26 6 7 2 3 8 | 43.3 








cess shown in ten general groups in 
Table I, for the 71 recommendations 
upon which reports were received for 
the Jones survey and for the 419 rec- 
ommendations evaluated in the Klein 
survey. The Klein survey dealt quite 
comprehensively with all aspects of 
the colleges studied, while the Jones 
study limited itself very largely to 
suggested improvements in the cur- 
riculum and general organization of 
the institutions — recommendations 
which were acted upon favorably least 
frequently. ‘Percentage of success” in 
the last column of Table I is computed 
as explained in the preceding para- 
graph for the recommendations of each 


type. 
A summary of the degree to which 


the different recommendations have 
been carried out in the individual insti- 
tutions concerned, is given in Table II. 

Complete evaluation of the results 
of surveys of higher education cannot 
be secured by any statistical methods, 
valuable and significant as they may 
be. There are many indirect results 
which may be termed “intangibles and 
imponderables” which are none the 
less important because they transcend 
expression in terms of graphs and 
tables. Among these may be mentioned 
general institutional improvements, 
stimulation of faculty morale, encour- 
agement and support to general pro- 
grams of improvement, stimulus to 
continuing self-surveys and intensive 
institutional studies, and the develop- 
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TABLE II 


ExTEeNnT TO WHICH SURVEY RECOMMENDATIONS Have BEEN CARRIED OUT IN 
INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTIONS 











Fully Fully Partially Partially 
Total within after within after Not at 
number three three three three all 
years years years years 
Klein Survey 
Ala. Talladega 9 2 1 1 0 5 
Ala. Tuskegee 14 10 4 0 0 0 
Ala. Selma 13 1 0 rf 0 5 
Ala. Miles 9 0 0 0 8 1 
Ark. Shorter 13 9 0 0 0 4 
Ark. A. & M. College 8 8 0 0 0 0 
Del. State College 8 6 0 2 0 0 
Fla. A. & M. College 11 5 0 5 0 1 
Fla. Bethune-Cookman 7 4 0 1 2 0 
Ga. Morris Brown 8 5 3 0 0 0 
Ga. Morehouse 4 4 0 0 0 0 
Ga. Paine 16 13 0 1 0 2 
7a. State Industrial 8 3 4 0 0 1 
Ga. A. & M. College 4 0 0 2 0 2 
Ga. Normal and Agric. 9 rf 0 0 0 2 
Ky. Simmons 1 1 0 0 0 0 
Ky. Lincoln Inst. 4 1 0 0 0 3 
La. New Orleans 10 5 0 5 0 0 
La. Straight 6 5 0 1 0 0 
La. Xavier 6 5 0 1 0 0 
La. Southern and A. & M. 6 3 0 1 0 2 
Md. Morgan 6 4 0 1 0 1 
Miss. Rust 14 8 0 2 2 2 
Miss. Tougaloo 6 3 0 2 0 1 
Miss. Southern Christian 7 4 1 2 0 0 
Mo. Lincoln 3 1 0 0 0 2 
N.C. Agric. & Tech. Coll. 11 5 6 0 0 0 
N.C. Bennett 6 4 2 0 0 0 
N.C. J.C. Smith 10 8 0 1 0 1 
N.C. Livingstone 11 0 9 0 2 0 
N.C. Shaw 4 0 1 0 2 1 
N.C. State Normal School 10 9 0 0 0 1 
N.C. North Carolina Coll. 7 7 0 0 0 0 
N.C. Kittrell 11 7 0 3 1 0 
Ohio Wilberforce 9 4 1 1 2 1 
Okla. A. & M. Univ. 6 3 0 1 0 2 
Penn. Cheyney 5 2 0 2 0 1 
S.C. <A. & M. College 5 1 1 3 0 0 
S.C. Alien 5 0 0 1 0 4 
Tenn. Agric. & Ind. Normal 10 3 3 3 0 1 
Tenn. Fisk 10 6 0 2 2 0 
Jones survey 

Ala. Talladega 3 2 1 0 0 0 
Ga. Morehouse 3 0 3 0 0 0 
Ga. Morris Brown 9 5 4 0 0 0 
Ga. Paine 4 0 4 0 0 0 
La. New Orleans 4 0 2 0 1 1 
Miss. Rust 3 0 0 0 2 1 
Miss. Tougaloo 3 0 1 1 0 1 
N.C. Biddle 4 1 1 0 0 2 
N.C. Shaw 3 0 2 0 0 1 
N.C. Livingstone 6 0 5 0 0 1 
Ohio Wilberforce 9 4 0 1 1 3 
Tenn. Fisk 2 0 0 0 2 0 
Tenn. Knoxville 2 0 1 1 0 0 
Tenn. Lane 3 1 0 1 1 0 
Tenn. Meharry 3 3 0 0 0 0 
Texas Tillotson 3 0 0 0 0 3 
Texas Wiley 4 3 0 0 0 1 
Va. Virginia Union 3 0 2 0 1 0 
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ment of a science of higher educational 
administration. It is not necessary to 
weigh the relative merits of the. tan- 
gibles and the intangibles. Suffice it to 
say that each is very real and each is 
essential to the presentation of a true 
and complete picture of the results of 
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these two outstanding surveys of 
Negro higher education. In this study, 
however, no effort has been made to 
consider these intangibles and impon- 
derables. It has been limited, inten- 
tionally, to the presentation of spe- 
cific objective evidence. 








Special Collections of Negro Literature 
in the United States 


MOLLIE E. DUNLAP 


It is highly important that the 
rapidly increasing literature concern- 
ing the Negro be made available to 
students and thinkers who are in- 
terested in the Negro and his prob- 
lems. The bibliographies of such ma- 
terial by Monroe F. Work,' Dorothy 
Porter,?, and Vernon Loggins,’ are 
helpful to the extent that they desig- 
nate the title, author and type of such 
material that has been written about 
the Negro. The selective bibliography 
of Mr. Loggins is especially helpful 
in that he indicates not only what has 
been written, but also where the rare 
and less common material may be 
found. Research workers need just 
this type of designation for all re- 
corded literature pertinent to their 
studies. They must know not only 
what bibliographical material exists, 
but where they may contact it. 

Realization of the need for this 
type of service for interested thinkers 
and workers set the writer to the 
purpose of discovering what special 
collections of Negro literature are to 
be found in the United States, and 
where these collections are located. 

With some degree of success, special 
collections of Negro literature in the 
United States, as they exist privately, 

1 Monroe N. Work, Bibliography of the 
Negro in Africa and America. New York: 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1928. 

2 Dorothy Porter, ‘Bibliography of 
Negro authors before 1830.’ Unpublished 
Master’s Thesis. New York: Columbia 
University, 1932. 


3 Loggins, Vernon. The Negro author. 
New York: Columbia University, 1931. 


in public libraries, and in Negro col- 
leges and universities were located. 
The list follows: 


Atlanta University 

Fisk University 

Hampton Institute 

Howard University 

Tuskegee Institute 

Y.M.C.A. Graduate School, 
Tenn. 

George Cleveland Hall Branch, Chicago 
Public Library 

Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. 

135th St. Branch, New York Public Li- 
brary 

Mr. Wendell P. Dabney, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Rev. Charles D. Martin, New York 

Prof. Sterling A. Brown, Howard Univer- 
sity 

Mr. Arthur B. Spingarn, New York 

Miss Fannie C. Williams, New Orleans 

Mr. Eugene Gregory, Freehold, N.J. 

Mr. Henry P. Slaughter, Washington, D.C. 


Nashville, 


Data concerning these depositories 
were collected by means of a ques- 
tionnaire. All persons except the last 
three in the list on page two, re- 
sponded to the questionnaire in some 
respect, although few answered it 
entirely. Of the questions asked it is 
especially important to know the 
size of the collection and the fields of 
knowledge represented so that a 
prospective student might decide 
which collection would most likely 
contain the volumes which he would 
wish to consult. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Each of the institutions questioned 
except Atlanta University has a 
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special collection of Negro literature. 

The library of Atlanta University 
has 800 to 900 volumes on the Negro 
in various phases, with emphasis on 
no particular class. Most of these 
circulate, but rare and _ valuable 
volumes are treated as _ reference 
Negro and all current Negro authors 
books. All the leading works on 
the Negro and all current Negro 
authors are represented. Miss Char- 
lotte Templeton, the Librarian, states 
that they do not aim “‘to have an in- 
clusive collection but are expecting 
to build up a useful, active collec- 
tion,’ buying within their means, 
anything which comes their way. Be- 
cause Fisk and Tuskegee are trying 
to get very complete collections, Miss 
Templeton thinks it would be im- 
practical to duplicate rare and ex- 
pensive items at Atlanta. Since, how- 
every, Atlanta University possesses 
the original Thomas Clarkson Manu- 
scripts, the librarian will try to build 
up a small Clarkson Collection. 
Clarkson’s ‘‘Latin Essay on Aboli- 
tion,” a part of this collection, which 
won a prize at Cambridge University 
in 1785, aroused so much interest 
that it is considered one of the chief 
influences of the British Abolition 
Movement. 


FISK UNIVERSITY 


The collection of Negro literature 
at Fisk University has some 6,000 
volumes including many rare pam- 
phlets and some manuscripts. In co- 
operation with the Southern Y.M.C.A 
Graduate School in Nashville, Fisk 
University is developing a Negro col- 
lection which will, no doubt, be out- 
standing. The Y.M.C.A. Graduate 
School is concentrating upon Slavery 


and the Negro in the United States, 
whereas Fisk is emphasizing the 
Negro abroad: in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, Australia, and South America. 
At this University the collection is 
shelved separately in a room with 
murals by Aaron Douglas. The pop- 
ular modern Negro books are dupli- 
cated in the stacks for circulation and 
the collection proper is used for refer- 
ence by the students of the University 
and those interested from Vanderbilt 
University, Peabody College, and the 
Y.M.C.A. Graduate School. Fron the 
inter-library loan requests received at 
Fisk it is to be assumed that some of 
the material is exceedingly rare and 
valuable to interested students. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


Hampton Institute has, what it 
chooses to call, a Negro History Col- 
lection, the nucleus of which is the 
library of Dr. Brooks of Washington, 
D.C., and the Malone collection. 
These 3,000 volumes and 1,200 pam- 
phlets (1932) are augmented at the 
rate of approximately 100 volumes 
yearly. Collection in all fields is 
attempted, but biography, essays, 
poetry, history, travel, slavery, and 
sociology are better represented than 
other classes, with many first editions, 
and rare travels in Africa included. 
The library is housed in a separate 
room of the Huntington Memorial 
Library. The special books do not 
circulate. 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


The Moorland Foundation at How- 
ard University was created in 1914 
by a gift of 800 books from Dr. J. 
E. Moorland. Since that date he has 
given many volumes annually to this 
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valuable collection and at present it 
numbers some 3,000 books and an 
equal number of pamphlets. A prac- 
tice is made at Howard University of 
collecting in all fields of Negro litera- 
ture, but especially in history, soci- 
ology and education, biography, and 
fiction. 

A room at the South end of the 
second floor of the University Library 
houses the Moorland Foundation. A 
special librarian is in charge. The 
walls are decorated with pictures of 
Negroes and whites who were in- 
terested in them: John Brown, Booker 
Washington, Alexandre Puskin, Paul 
Laurence Dunbar. A bust of Abraham 
Lincoln is there also. An exhibit case 
provides a retreat for curios. This 
case contains confederate coins, guns, 
pistols, and paper money, a proclama- 
tion autographed by Patrick Henry 
concerning slavery in Virginia, manu- 
script letters, bound and unbound 
clippings, early broadsides, and a 
number of middle 18th century pam- 
phlets. It is open daily for the use of 
research students. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


The Hollis Burke Frissel Library of 
Tuskegee Institute houses a special 
collection of Negro literature of about 
2,000 volumes with all fields repre- 
sented, the greatest number, how- 
ever, being in fiction, biography, 
poetry, history, religion, and soci- 
ology. The collection is shelved sepa- 
rately and only the current works 
circulate. Among the rare items are 
the first report (Sept. 4, 1834) of the 
Anti-Slavery Society and a first edi- 
tion of Phyllis Wheatley’s poems, 
dated 1835. Dunbar, DuBois, Washing- 
ton, Moton, Fauset, Cullen, Hughes, 
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Woodson, and James Weldon John- 
son are among the authors most fre- 
quently read. Some authors and 
graduate students from other schools 
make use of the books. 

Tuskegee, as do the other schools, 
subscribes to the Crisis, Opportunity, 
JOURNAL OF Nrearo Epucation, Jour- 
nal of Negro History, and Southern 
Workman. The Tuskegee Library has 
bound volumes of these. Many of the 
Negro newspapers are regularly re- 
ceived. 


SOUTHERN Y.M.C.A.GRADUATE 
SCHOOL 


W. D. Weatherford gave to this 
College the books which form the 
basis of its collection of Negro litera- 
ture: 2,069 volumes, 1,745 pamphlets, 
and 38 manuscripts. As was stated 
above, this school collects especially 
those items dealing with the Negro in 
United States history. Fiction, biog- 
raphy, travel and sociology form the 
backbone of the collection. Only 
those books copyrighted since 1910 
are circulated. Bill of sale for slaves, 
deeds of slaves, and a genealogical 
chart, on parchment, of Handy, a 
Negro preacher, are among the rare 
possessions. Charles 8S. Johnson, Mc- 
Kay, Chesnutt, Dubois, and Dunbar 
are authors of works most frequently 
requested. 


GEORGE CLEVELAND HALL 
BRANCH OF THE CHICAGO 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


The special collection on the litera- 
ture and history of the Negro Race in 
America at this branch library is new 
and includes 246 volumes and 18 
pamphlets, with the bulk being rep- 
resented by sociology, fiction, biog- 
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raphy, poetry, and travel. The books 
are for reference use only—additional 
copies for circulation being shelved 
with the main collection. As yet no 
rare items have been secured. The 
most popular Negro authors in the 
order of their popularity at this 
Branch are: DuBois, Cromwell, Wood- 
son, Locke, Cullen, James W. John- 
son, Brawley, Walter White, Ches- 
nutt, and Fauset. Teachers, college 
students, and club women find the 
collection very useful. 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


The Superintendent of the Reading 
Room in the Congressional Library 
at Washington, writes in a letter: 
“For a number of years we have been 
gathering as a unit a collection of 
volumes by Negro authors which 
probably contains over 2,000 volumes 
at this time (March 1934). The be- 
ginning of this special collection was 
made by Daniel Murray, who served 
on the staff of the Library for many 
years and who died December 31, 
1925. We quote from the Report of 
the Librarian of Congress, 1926, 
page 17, relative to this acquisition 
of material: 

‘Mr. Daniel Murray, who died 
December 21, 1925, had been con- 
nected with the service of the Library 
for upward of twenty-five years. Al- 
ways an enthusiastic collector of 
works by colored authors, he had suc- 
ceeded in bringing together a collec- 
tion which is in many ways unique. 
By his will he bequeathed to the 
library of Congress this collection, 
comprising 1,448 volumes and pam- 
phlets, 14 broadsides, and 1 map, 
with the idea that it should form part 
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of the material especially selected by 
him for exhibit purposes.’’’ 

The above number of volumes does 
not represent the entire holdings of 
the Library of Congress pertaining to 
the Negro. A conservative estimate 
in the several classifications relating 
to the Negro would be about 9,000 
volumes, the greatest number (2,800) 
being assigned to the American his- 
tory section. 

There are about 5,000 printed cards 
relating to the Negro in the catalog 
of this library. The main sub-divisions 
as given by Mr. Hastings, Chief of 
the Card Division, are:' 
Slavery in the U.S.A. 


Negro authors (collections) 
and all headings beginning 


about 2,700 


with ‘‘Negro” * 200 
Individual Negro authors 
(well-known)—works by and 
about _ 150 
“‘Negroes,”’ all subjects be- 
ginning with . 1,800 
Negroes in Africa # 125 


135th ST. BRANCH, NEW YORK 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Of special interest and value is the 
Arthur A. Schomburg collection of 
Africana and Negro Americana, which 
was received by the New York 
Public Library in 1926 through a 
gift of the Carnegie Corporation. This 
collection is considered the rarest and 
most complete collection, in this 
country, of books and manuscripts 
dealing with the Negro throughout 
the world and dating as far back as 
1632.° 

4 Supt. of the Reading Room, Library 
of Congress. (Personal letter to the writer. 
March 29, 1934.) 

5 Hastings, C. H., Chief, Card Division, 
Library of Congress. (Personal letter to the 
writer, March 4, 1934.) 

6 N.Y. Public Library. 135th St. Branch, 


The Negro, a selected bibliography. New 
York: The Library, 1930. 14 pp. 
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Mr. Schomburg, a Porto Rican by 
birth, who lives in New York City, 
has been a collector for many years 
and even before the library bought 
his collection used to lend his books to 
it. After the acquisition of Mr. Schom- 
burg’s collection the 135th St. Branch 
organized its Negro Research Depart- 
ment as the Division of Negro Litera- 
ture and History, of which Mr. 
Schomburg is the curator. 

The Division has books and pam- 
phlets treating historically innumer- 
able nations and tribes of Africa, 
treatises on the race, arts and crafts 
existent among them, textbooks on 
African dialects, historical literature 
about Danish, British, French, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese, West Indies, 
original documents dealing with the 
slave trade, manuscript letters, ser- 
mons of Negro and white abolitionists, 
stories of slave and plantation life, 
as well as many rare and ancient 
documents in Latin, Dutch, French, 
German—some of them written by 
Negroes themselves.’ 

Some other subjects included in 
this collection of 5,500 volumes are: 
history of the Negro church, coloniza- 
tion in Africa and the West Indies, 
folk lore of the West Indies, the Amer- 
ican Negro, African tribes, poetry, 
plays, orations, essays, travel in 
Africa and the West Indies, auto- 
biography, anthropology, spirituals, 
sociology, biographical sketches of 
prominent Negroes and white aboli- 
tionists, fiction, early African priests. 
Original manuscripts of poems, ser- 
mons, addresses and many first edi- 
tions and presentation copies are in- 
cluded. 


7 Ernestine Rose, ‘‘Books and the 
Negro,” Library Journal 52: 1012-14, N 
1927. 
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The purposes of the establishment 
of the Division of Negro Literature 
and History are:® 

1. To preserve the historical records 
of the race. 

2. To arouse race consciousness and 
race pride. 

3. To inspire art students. 

4. To give information to every- 
one about the Negro. 

“The literary expressions of the 
young Negro are being caught in 
books, magazines, clippings, and man- 
uscript form, not only for present use 
but in order to crystallize their fleeting 
beauty into the permanency of his- 
torical record.’’® 

In an article entitled ‘‘The Negro 
Digs Up His Past,’”° Mr. Schomburg 
wrote of an exhibition which the 
135th St. Branch of the New York 
Public Library had in 1925—books, 
pamphlets, prints, old engravings, 
etc., which were secured from research 
societies and the various libraries of 
collectors of Negro books. Many 
rarities were included: John Mar- 
rant’s “Saint John’s Day Eulogy of 
the Brothers of the African Lodge, 
Number 459,” delivered in Boston in 
1784; volumes of Jaun Satino, the 
best Latinist of Spain during the reign 
of Philip V, incumbent of the chair 
of poetry, at the University of 
Granada and author of “Poems,” 
printed at Granatee in 1573; Lemuel 
Haynes’ “‘ Vermont Commentaries on 
the American Revolution,” and his 
sermons to his white congregation in 
Rutland, Vermont; Phyllis Wheatley’s 
poem of 1767 addressed to the 
8 N.Y. Pub. Lib., 135th St. Branch, 
Division of Negro Literature and History. 
(A leaflet) 

® EK. Rose, Op. cit. 


10 A.A, Schomburg,‘‘Negro Digs Up His 
Past.” Survey, 83: 670-2, Mr 1925. 
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Harvard students, the 1787 edition of 
Jupiter Hammon’s ‘Address to the 
Negroes of the State of New York.” 

Other interesting features of this 
Division include the Blondian Theatre 
Arts Collection from the Congo, 
which has been loaned to the library 
by Dr. Alain Locke. The articles in this 
group were made by natives in the 
16th century. Mrs. Florence Bruce, in 
memory of her husband, the late 
John E. Bruce, contributed the Nige- 
rian Collection. Monthly art exhibits, 
displaying the work of Negroes and 
those doing work on the Negro, are 
sponsored by the Division. 

The 135th St. Branch of the New 
York Public Library has compiled 
a selected bibliography" on the Negro; 
the books listed being considered es- 
sential to an understanding of present 
day Negro life and thought. ‘They 
are recommended not only to all 
students of the race but to the 
libraries which serve Negro readers, 
or endeavor to bring to their com- 
munities a knowledge of the modern 
Negro and his part in making Amer- 
ica. Aside from bringing together 
books of the greatest usefulness, the 
chief aim of the compilers has been 
to let the Negro speak for himself 
wherever possible.’ The list is fully 
annotated and divided into the fol- 
lowing groups: 

1. The Negro’s background. 

2. The Negro in American history. 

3. Some present phases. 

4. The Negro’s contribution to 
literature and art. 

5. The Negro as drawn by white 
authors. 

N.Y. Public Library. 135th St. 
Branch, The Negro, a selected bibliography. 


New York: The Library, 1930. Pp. 14. 
13 Op. cit. 


a. Drama 

b. Fiction 

Reference books. 
Magazines. 

8. Books for boys and girls. 


7S 


PRIVATE LIBRARIES 


The above collections are all in 
either university or public libraries. 
Information was also secured on four 
private libraries: 

Mr. Wendell P. Dabney, editor of 
the Union (Cincinnati), and author of 
“Cincinnati’s Colored Citizens’ and 
“The Life of Maggie L. Walker,” 
has a library of 5,000 volumes, and 
500 pamphlets representing nearly 
all the Negro authors in the various 
fields. 

Rev. Charles D. Martin, Pastor of 
the Fourth Moravian Church, New 
York City, has a “few thousand” 
books and many pamphlets, especially 
in Negro history. 

Prof. Sterling Brown, Assistant 
Professor of English at Howard 
University, possesses what he calls a 
“modest collection” of about 500 
books and 30 pamphlets with all the 
Negro authors and classes repre- 
sented—science being the weakest. 

Mr. Arthur Spingarn’s (New York 
lawyer) private collection of Negro 
literature differs from the others 
in that only works by Negro men and 
women are included in the collection 
proper. Naturally books about Ne- 
groes written by whites have found 
their way into Mr. Spingarn’s li- 
brary but he does not consider them 
a part of his special collection, each 
volume of which bears a book plate 
designed by Aaron Douglas. This 
private library of Negro authors has 
reached the proportions of 2,000 
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TABLE I 
DeposiTorigs OF NeGRO LITERATURE 








Number of 


Library Volumes 


Classes or Subjects 
Predominating 


Number of 
Pamphlets 





800-900 


1. Atlanta University 


2. Fisk University 


No special collection 


6,000 (including pam- Negro abroad 


phlets) 


3. Hampton Institute 3,000 

4. Howard University 3,000 

5. Tuskegee Institute 2,000 

6. Southern Y.M.C.A. 3,069 
Graduate School 

7. George Cleveland Hall 246 


Branch, Chicago Public 
Library 


8. Congressional Library 9,000 


9. 135th St. Branch, New 5,500 
York Publie Library 


10. Mr. Wendell P. Dabney 5,000 
11. Rev. Charles D. Martin ‘‘few thousand”’ 
12. Prof. Sterling Brown 500 
13. Mr. Arthur Spingarn 


2,000 (including pam- 


1,200 Biography, essays, poetry, 
history, travel, slavery, soci- 


ology 


3,000 History, sociology, education, 
biography, fiction 


Fiction, biography, poetry, 
history, religion, sociology 


1,745 Negro in U.S. history 


18 Sociology, fiction, biography, 
poetry, travel 


American history 


All classes 


500 All fields represented 
“many” Negro history 
30 All classes 


All classes 


phlets) 





books and pamphlets. To quote Mr. 
Spingarn: ‘The bulk is probably in 
English, but it contains books in 
Russian, Spanish, Portuguese, French 
Creole, Latin, Arabic, Dutch, Ger- 
man, many African dialects, etc., 
and covers practically every possible 
subject that has engaged the minds of 
men. It ranges over many centuries.” 
The catalog fills two octavo volumes. 

A few of the rarities are Capitein’s 
“Treatises and Sermons,” Jupiter 
Hammon’s “Address to the Negroes 
of New York,’”’ Absalom Jones and 
Richard Allen’s “Proceedings of the 
Black People,” the three editions of 
Walker’s “Appeal,” and Cugoano’s 





“Thoughts and sentiments on the 
Civil and Wicked Office of Slavery, 
and Commerce of Human Lives.” 

A few volumes of literature by or 
about the Negro are scattered here 
and there in many places—the vari- 
ous state historical societies, uni- 
versity, public and private libraries— 
but as far as the writer has been able 
to discover, these discussed above 
constitute the principal ones. 

Table I summarizes the depositories 
of Negro Literature with number of 
volumes and classes of material 
therein. 

This paper suggests the help that 
would be given to students of Negro 
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literature by an exhaustive study of 
collections of such literature. To do 
this one could have to visit each 
library and describe it in detail. 
Other interesting problems present 
themselves for future study: (1) Dis- 
covering and compiling the library 
locations of the volumes listed in 
Work’s Bibliography of the Negro. 
(2) The organization of a union 
catalog of the holdings of each of 
these libraries. A start on such a 
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catalog could be made with the 5,000 
cards which the Library of Congress 
has already available. Such a catalog 
could serve as a check-list for libraries 
wishing to build up a Negro collec- 
tion. 

May these few suggestions of what 
remains yet to be done in the way of 
research in special collections of Negro 
literature inspire some student to 


action! 








Measuring Negro Self-Respect 


HERBERT WYCLIFFE BAUMGARDNER 


Recently, the writer undertook to 
construct an attitudes scale which he 
hoped might prove of some value in 
forming some sort of measurement of 
the Negro’s self-respect. It was pro- 
posed to construct a scale of attitudes 
which was calculated to prove of some 
merit in the measurement of the de- 
degrees of self-respect possessed by 
various Negro groups. What was 
meant by self-respect was racial self- 
respect. It was in the belief that the 
establishment of maximal harmonious 
relationships among the several races 
comprising the United States popula- 
tion depended upon each group’s 
understanding the attitudes of the 
components of that particular race 
group. 

To construct the scale a preliminary 
form was produced and tried out. This 
preliminary form was called “‘A Scale 
Attitude of Negroes Toward Ne- 
groes.” This preliminary scale took 
the form of a questionnaire which 
consisted of sixty items; these items 
were obtained from several sources. 
First, several attitudes scales which 
had been used in the measurement of 
whites toward the Negro were exam- 
ined since it was thought that many 
of the situations involving Negro- 
white relationships might also in- 
volve Negro-Negro _ relationships. 
These were found to be particularly 
helpful by way of suggesting the types 
of questions which it was best to use 
on such a questionnaire. 

The next method of selection was 
to examine several books which dealt 
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with the question of race, particularly 
the Negro group and cull from them 
significant statements about the Ne- 
gro, whether they were favorable or 
unfavorable to him. Among these 
books were found statements that 
ranged from the most unfavorable to 
the most favorable opinions concern- 
ing the Negro. The next source was 
that of magazine articles about the 
Negro that have appeared in white 
magazines either by white or Negro 
authors. Some thirty or more of these 
articles were read and _ significant 
statements taken from them. The 
Negro newspapers were likewise used; 
their editorial expressions and the 
statements made by several of their 
columnists were considered. Other 
items were used which were thought 
of by the writer suggested by many of 
his experiences and a fair measure of 
acquaintance with many of the rami- 
fications of the Negro-white problem 
as well as with the Negro-Negro prob- 
lem in the United States. 

From these several sources some 
two hundred and fifty statements 
were selected. Originally, statements 
taken from books and magazines were 
set down exactly as they appeared in 
the context from which they were 
taken. It was discovered that due to 
the scientific nature of racial studies 
most of these statements were 
couched in phraseology that might 
easily be misunderstood or misinter- 
preted by a large number of a hetero- 
geneous population consisting of per- 
sons ranging in educational equiva- 
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lence from fifth grade through the 
university. This also was found to be 
true with the magazine articles, all of 
which were published in magazines 
which cater to the intellectual element 
of the general population. 

It was decided to use the ideas that 
were expressed in several of these 
statements by phrasing them as 
simply as the material would permit. 
The first list of statements was then 
reduced to one hundred and thirty- 
five, which were presented to friends 
of the writer for their opinions. It 
was found that there had not been a 
sufficient amount of simplification. 
Another attempt was made which 
resulted in the selection of the sixty 
items contained in the questionnaire 
that was first tried on populations of 
considerable size. 

In constructing the questionnaire 
the writer kept constantly in mind 
that the instrument was to be used 
in the endeavor to measure the self- 
respect of Negro populations. It is 
necessary for the purpose of measur- 
ing attitudes that certain axiomatic 
concepts be kept in mind. They are 
recognized by all workers who have 
been successful in attitude measure- 
ments. Likert! gives a number of cri- 
teria that are important in the con- 
struction of an attitude scale. The 
writer has found his suggestions to be 
quite worth while. He suggests that 
each statement should be of such a 
nature that persons of different points 
of view will respond to it differently. 
Four criteria as suggested by Likert 
were found useful in constructing the 
Negro-Negro scale. The four criteria 
are: 


1R. Likert, ‘A Technique for the Meas- 
urement of Attitudes’ Archives of Psy- 
chology, No. 40, Je 1932. 
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1. It is essential that all statements 
be expressions of desired behavior and 
not statements of fact. The state- 
ments are calculated to measure the 
present attitude of the subject and 
not some past attitude. 

2. It is necessary to state each 
proposition in clear concise, straight- 
forward statements. Each statement 
should be in the simplest possible 
vocabulary. No statement should in- 
volve double negatives or other word- 
ing which will make it involved and 
confusing. The simplicity of the vo- 
cabulary will vary with the group 
upon whom the scale is intended to 
be used, but it is desirable precaution 
to state each proposition in such a 
way that persons of less understand- 
ing than any member of the group for 
which the test is intended will under- 
stand and be able to respond to the 
statements. Regardless of the sim- 
plicity or complexity of the vocabu- 
lary or the education or the lack of 
education of the group, each state- 
ment must avoid ambiguity. 

3. In general it seems desirable to 
have each statement so worded that 
the modal reaction to it is approxi- 
mately in the middle of the possible 
responses. 

4, To avoid any space error or any 
tendency to a stereotype response it 
seems desirable to have the different 
statements so worded that about one- 
half of them have one end of the atti- 
tude continuum corresponding to the 
left or upper part of the reaction 
alternatives and the other half have 
the same end of the attitude con- 
tinuum corresponding to the right or 
lower part of the reaction alternatives. 

For the purpose of tabulation and 
scoring, a numerical value was as- 
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THE ORIGINAL QUESTIONNAIRE 
ATTITUDE OF NEGROES TOWARD THE NEGRO 


ee PUREE a5 oss as oe cs hate PIO FP nant nega 
ee Occupation...... Fe ici oe Rie tere k TRE acd arrears ee 
WR oes a, arehs Check Color (4/): Dark ...... Brown ...... a 


This is a study of the attitudes of Negroes toward Negroes. On the following pages 
you will find a number of statements expressing different attitudes toward Negroes. 

If you strongly approve of a statement draw a circle around the capital A in front of 
the statement. If you approve but not so strongly, draw a circle around the small a. If 
you are uncertain, draw a circle around the question mark (?). If you disagree very 
strongly, draw a circle around the capital D. If you disagree but not so strongly draw a 
circle around the small d. 

Draw a circle around only one letter for each statement. 

A a ? d D 1. We ought not to try to mingle with whites in any social way. 

A a ? d D- 2. The fuller and deeper religious life of our people justifies us in 

claiming a high place in civilization. 

A a ? d D_ 38. In our efforts to help the Negro, we must not blind ourselves to the 
marked differences in ability which actually exist between the two 
races. 

4, The white man has clearly shown the dominance of his race over 

ours and we should continue for a long time to accept his leadership. 

. We cannot claim to have reached the social level of the whites until 
we have had many more years of civilization. 

6. Social recognition should be based on what a man really is without 

regard to color. 

7. We ought not to be satisfied until we have the same social privileges 

as the white man. 

A a ? d DD 8. There is so much difference between the highly educated Negro 
and the lower classes of Negroes that we ought not to put all Ne- 
groes on one social level. 

. After the Negro has been educated to the level of the white man 
he is still inferior to the white man. 

10. The Negro should expect to be considered inferior until he gets 

some property, and votes at election time. 

11. Negro men ought not expect their women to be true to them until 

they earn more money to support them and their children. 

12. We ought not expect the inferior members of our race to be treated 

much better than trained apes. 

13. Negroes ought to treat each other with more respect if they want 
to be treated with respect by white people. 

. The Negro ought to show himself equal to a high place in society 
if he is to be allowed to get that high. 
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Ave. Tv ad 15. The Negro ought to be able to take care of himself without the help 
of the white man. 

Am Tod 16. The Negro should not expect to occupy a lower place than the white 
man but a different place. 

A a, Td 17. The natural hatred which the white man has for the black man will 


forever cause the mulatto to feel that he is better than the black 
man. 

A a ? d D 18. The yellow Negro and the black Negro ought to consider them- 
selves different in intelligence as in color. 

A a ? d D 19. The uneducated Negro does not break the law as often as the edu- 

cated Negro. 
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20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


25 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34, 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


No Negro should hold an office of trust, honor or profit for a long 
time to come. 

Negroes should be given the same chance to get an education as 
white people. 

Negroes ought to develop first rate leaders before they expect a 
higher place in society. 

We ought not say anything whenever one of our race is killed il- 
legally, for fear of making the white man mad. 


. The Negro should have as many social opportunities as the white 


but should be limited in enjoying them to the company of other 
Negroes. 

If the owner of a chain of motion picture theaters allows Negroes 
in just one of his chain and excludes them from others, we should 
refuse to attend his segregated theater, especially when we can at- 
tend one where there is no discrimination against either race. 

We Negroes should gain a great deal in culture and give to the 
world many great men before we demand respect from the white 
man. 

Only when he has white blood ought the Negro cry out against 
mistreatment. 

I would prefer to associate with a mixed lot of Negroes to associat- 
ing with a mixed lot of whites of the same education and social 
quality. 

If the Negro expects to overtake the white man in intelligence and 
right acting he ought to expect thousands of years instead of a few 
centuries. 

We are inferior to white people not only because we were recently 
slaves but because we were recently savages. 

Mulattoes are inferior to blacks because their blood is not as pure 
as that of the blacks. 

Mulattoes are superior to blacks because their blood is mixed with 
the blood of the white man. 

The Negro ought to forget all about Africa and give all his time to 
proving his right to be accepted as a pure American. 

We ought not to expect full-blooded Negroes to rise to positions 
of first rank in our race, because they are not as intelligent as Ne- 
groes of mixed blood. 

We should expect to find prejudice within our race because of our 
differences in skin color, and the quality of our hair, just the same 
as the white man is prejudiced against us on account of these 
things. 

All Negroes should feel their kinship for each other, because their 
problem is the same. 

We should not expect white men to be punished when a Negro is 
lynched who has been accused of attacking a white woman. 
Negro men should lynch any white man who attacks a Negro 
woman. 

The Negro should make plans for the future instead of living from 
day to day as he does. 

Negroes should stop circulating gossip and slander about each 
other and say good things about those who deserve them. 

Negro newspapers ought to praise those Negroes who act rightly, 
and say nothing about those who act wrongly. 
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A a ? d D 42. Negro newspapers ought to devote their entire time to fighting the 
white man. 

A a ? d D 48. Negro newspapers should not use any space saying anything about 
the white man, either good or bad. 

A a ? d D 44, All Negro Churches should come together and form one denomina- 
tion because Negroes spend enough money in keeping up their re- 
ligious organizations to buy the respect of White America. 

A a ? d D 465. The Negro should support his church and preachers, for it is only 
through them that he can hope to get to Heaven—the place where 
there is no prejudice. 

A a ? d D 46. The Negro should never give their approval to such comedians as 
“Amos and Andy.” 

A a ? d D 47. The Negro should consider such comedians as Bert Williams and 
Stepin Fetchit as leaders of their race, because of their popularity 
with white people. 

A a ? d D 48. Booker T. Washington, because of his educational plans, was the 
greatest Negro who ever lived. 

A a ? d D 49. W. E. B. DuBois’ idea that the Negroes should be trained to be 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, and businessmen before receiving in- 
dustrial education was all wrong. 

A a ? d D_ 50. Paul Robeson was wrong when he played the part ‘‘The Emperor” 
in Eugene O’ Neil’s, ‘‘The Emperor Jones,” because the play shows 
the Negro in a bad light and Robeson is a Negro. 

A a ? d D 51. It was all right for Lawrence Tibbett to sing the leading part ‘‘The 
Emperor,” in the Opera ‘‘The Emperor Jones,’’ because in it the 
Negro is shown as the white man’s superior, and Tibbett is a white 
man although he blacks his face. 

A a ? d D 52. The length of time “Amos and Andy,” Eddie Cantor, Al Jolson, 
and other black-face white comedians have remained popular 
proves that the American theater-going public appreciates the 
Negro’s talent for acting. 

A a ? d D 58. The long-run enjoyed by ‘“‘The Green Pastures” proves that Negro 
actors are superior to white actors. 

A a ? d D_ 54. That Paul Robeson, Fritz Pollard, Duke Slater, Eddie Tolan, De- 
Hart Hubbard, Jesse Owens and other Negroes have been out- 
standing in athletics proves that Negroes are better athletes than 
white people. 


A a ? d D 55. Negro poets and novelists should stick to writing about Negroes 
in their poems and novels. 

A a ? d D 56. Itisall right for white poets and novelists to write about Negro life, 
for after all, literature is sectional rather than national. 

A a ? d D_ 57. More Negroes should go into politics, for until he votes and helps 
to make laws the Negro will always be mistreated. 

A a ? d D 58. The Negro should not kick against segregation while having his 
own schools, churches, and business places. 

A a ? d D 59. The average black man of wealth and education has as much back- 


ground of American civilization as the average white man of wealth 


and education. 
A a ? d D 60. The Negro question is too often put forward merely as the Negro 
question. It is, even more seriously, the question of democracy. 


signed to each of the possible alterna- might indicate whether he “strongly 
tives to each statement. In our case approved,” “approved,” was ‘un- 
five alternatives were used. A person decided,” “disapproved,” or ‘‘strong- 
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ly disapproved”’ for every statement. 
Values of from one to five were as- 
signed each position In each case the 
undecided position had a point value 
of three. The one-end is assigned to 
one extreme of the attitude con- 
tinuum and the five-end to the other. 
This was done for every statement. 
Arbitrarily, the value of five was 
assigned to the end of the continuum 
which the writer deemed as indicative 
of Negro self-respect. 
' The important fact that we were 
concerned with was that there was 
some quantitative difference in the 
attitudes of Negroes towards Negroes 
which might be taken as a measure 
of racial self-respect. 

Statement number one on the 
questionnaire is: 


A a ? d D 1. We ought not to try 
to mingle with whites 


in any social way. 


The subject was advised to draw a 
circle around the symbol to the left, 
indicating his attitude. If he strongly 
approved of the statement he drew 
the circle around the capital A. If he 
approved, but not so. strongly, he 
drew a circle around the small a. If 
he was undecided he drew a circle 
around the question mark. If he dis- 
approved but not so strongly he drew 
a circle around the small d. If he dis- 
approved strongly he drew a circle 
around the capital D. In this case the 
continuum values ran from A to D, 
where A was assigned the value of 
one while D was assigned the value of 
five. It must be noted, however, that 
the questionnaire contained no hint 
as to the values to be assigned a given 
answer. The individual’s score was his 
total score on the sixty statements. 
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Thus we see that if individual A got 
five on every statement, his perfect 
score would be three hundred. 


RESULTS FROM ORIGINAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Two groups of people answered the 
questionnaire that was prepared for 
this study. In order that a population 
consisting of people of varying in- 
terests and social status might be 
secured questionnaires were admin- 
istered to a miscellaneous group found 
in Columbus, Ohio, and to a group of 
college students in a small Negro 
college in the South. Both of these 
groups were made up of males and 
females. The Columbus group ranged 
in age from 22 to 78. (Some of the 
occupations given for this group were: 
hotel waiter, dining-car waiter, pull- 
man porter, social worker, Y.M.C.A. 
secretary, elevator operator, bell hop, 
red cap, teacher, maid, cook, chauf- 
feur, Post Office clerk, railway mail 
clerk, truck driver, stenographer, 
beautician, grocery clerk, salesman, 
caterer, artisan, dish-washer, house 
wife, attorney-at-law, and retired.) 
All of these people were Negroes and 
were either residents of Columbus or 
transients from other Northern 
points. The Southern college group 
comprised students ranging in age 
from 17 to 35. 

The questionnaire for the Colum- 
bus group was circulated by the 
writer among such persons whom he 
thought might be interested in such a 
study. Fortunately, he encountered 
some persons of wide influence and 
many contacts due to their affiliation 
with various organizations who volun- 
teered to distribute copies among 
those whom they would seek to in- 
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terest. It was pointed out to these 
volunteers that it was essential that 
each person filling out the question- 
naire should express his own opinion 
without consulting anybody else. 

Questionnaires were sent to the 
president of the Southern school with 
the request that the students be asked 
to fill them out. Of the questionnaires 
put out in Columbus and in the 
South, two hundred were returned 
properly filled out; one hundred for 
each group. 

From the administration of the 
questionnaire to the two groups al- 
ready described the following results 
were obtained: For the Southern col- 
lege group consisting of 32 males and 
68 females the scores ranged from 140 
to 250, with a median score of 218. 
When the male and female groups are 
considered separately we find no evi- 
dence of sex difference. For the males 
the median was found to be the same 
as that of the females. 

To test the usability of a statement, 
the criterion of internal consistency 
was applied. This criterion is applied 
by taking the nine highest scores of a 
group of 100 and the nine lowest 
scores and getting the sum of each 
statement for the high and low in- 
dividuals. The difference is then 
found between each statement of the 
high group and the low group. This 
difference is then divided by nine. 
Statements that yielded a quotient of 
1.00 or more were considered as differ- 
entiating statements. These state- 
ments show definite differences in the 
attitudes of the groups tested and 
may be taken as being suitable types 
of questions to be included in a scale 
for the measurement of the attitudes 
of similar groups. For the Southern 
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college group there were thirty-three 
statements that proved sufficiently 
differentiating, according to the cri- 
terion of internal consistency. 

In general, it was found that the 
Southern college group reflected their 
southern environment in their an- 
swers. The coefficient of reliability for 
this group is not very high. The co- 
efficient of correlation, found by the 
split-half method of determining reli- 
ability was .413. When this was cor- 
rected by the Brown-Spearman for- 

9 


= 





mula R= ia ® reliability coefficient 


of .585 was found. Authorities on atti- 
tudes testing are not in hearty agree- 
ment as to how high a reliability co- 
efficient should be before the validity 
of an instrument of measurement 
might be insured. While not exactly 
pleased with the low correlation co- 
efficient obtained, the writer feels that 
he has discovered some facts concern- 
ing this group’s attitudes that may 
result in further beneficial psycho- 
logical study. 

The Northern unselected group 
comprised 60 males and 40 females. 
The male range in scores was from 
110 to 279; the female from 160 to 
259. Using the median as the measure 
of central tendency it was found that 
the male median was 214 while that 
of the female was 212. 

As to the reliability of the instru- 
ment for the Northern group, a co- 
efficient of correlation of .627 was 
obtained. When this was corrected 
by the Brown-Spearman formula, a 
reliability coefficient of .77 resulted. 
Though the reliability coefficient is 
not very high and the instrument can 
not be considered a valid measure- 
ment of the attitudes of Negroes 
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towards Negroes many significant ern groups combined when corrected 


responses were given. 


was .754. (The correlation coefficient 


It was found that the reliability co- obtained by the split-half method was 
efficient for the Northern and South- _.605 uncorrected.) 


THE REVISED SCALE 


Draw a circle around only one letter for each statement. 
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We ought not to try to mingle with whites in any social way. 
The white man has clearly shown the dominance of his race over 
ours and we should continue for a long time to accept his leader- 
ship. 

After the Negro has been educated to the level of the white man 
he is still inferior to the white man. 

The Negro should expect to be considered inferior until he gets 
some property and votes at election time. 

The Negro should support his church and preachers for it is only 
through them that he can hope to get to Heaven—the place where 
there is no prejudice. 

We should not expect white men to be punished when a Negro is 
lynched who has been accused of attacking a white woman. 
Negro men should lynch any white man who attacks a Negro 
woman. 

The Negro should consider such comedians as Bert Williams and 
Stepin Fetchit as leaders of their race, because of their popularity 
with white people. 

Booker T. Washington, because of his educational program, was 
the greatest Negro who ever lived. 

W. E. B. DuBois’ idea that the Negro should be trained to practice 
the professions and business before receiving industrial education 
was all wrong. 

We ought not to expect full-blooded Negroes to rise to positions of 
first rank in our race, because they are not as intelligent as Negroes 
of mixed blood. 

We should expect to find prejudice within our race because of our 
differences in color, and the quality of our hair, just the same as 
the white man is prejudiced against us on account of these things. 
Negro newspapers ought to devote their entire time to fighting the 
white man. 

Negro newspapers should not use any space saying anything about 
the white man, either good or bad. 

The Negro should not kick against segregation while having his 
own schools, churches, and business places. 

The average black man of wealth and education has as much back- 
ground of American civilization as the average white man of wealth 
and education. 

Only when he has white blood ought the Negro cry out against mis- 
treatment. 

We ought not say anything whenever one of our race is killed il- 
legally, for fear of making the white man mad. 

The Negro should have as many social opportunities as the whites 
but should be limited in enjoying them to the company of other 
Negroes. 
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20. A a ? d D The long run enjoyed by “The Green Pastures” proves that Negro 
actors are superior to white actors. 

21. A a ? d D That Paul Robeson, Fritz Pollard, Duke Slater, Eddie Tolan, D. 
Hart Hubbard, Jesse Owens and other Negroes have been out- 
standing in athletics proves that Negroes are better athletes than 
white people. 

22, A a ? d D Negro poets and novelists should stick to writing about Negroes 
in their poems and novels. 


23. A a ? d D Weare inferior to white people not only because we were recently 
slaves but because we were recently savages. 

24. A a ? d D Mulattoes are inferior to blacks because their blood is not as pure 
as that of the blacks. 

25. A a ? d D = Mulattoes are superior to blacks because their blood is mixed with 
the blood of the white man. 

26. A a ? d D_ We ought not expect the inferior members of our race to be treated 
much better than trained apes. 

27. A a ? d D The natural hatred which the white man has for the black man will 


forever cause the mulatto to feel that he is better than the black 

man. 

The yellow Negro and the black Negro ought to consider them- 

selves different in intelligence as in color. 

29. A a ? d D The uneducated Negro does not break the law as often as the edu- 
cated Negro. 

30. A a ? d D No Negro should hold an office of trust, honor, or profit for a long 
time to come; 


o 
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SCALE VALUE OF ANSWERS A revised scale has been con- 
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correlation for the test of double the 
number of items. The coefficient of 
correlation for halves on the revised 
scale was found to be .39, corrected 
to give reliability for the whole scale 
of .54. This is not a sufficiently high 
reliability coefficient to promise that 
the revised instrument may measure 
the attitudes of Negroes towards Ne- 
groes. A test of sixty items of similar 
“potency” would have a reliability 
of .71—=still a little too low for fine 
discrimination. 

The next step, therefore, is to dis- 
cover whether a more refined method 
of scoring will yield higher reliability. 
It will be recalled that our scoring of 
items was arbitrary in equal 5-step 
distances. It is not only conceivable 
but certain, however, that on some 
items the answer A denotes a much 
stronger difference from the answer 
a than a does from ?. Likert found 
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that the arbitrary scoring used by us 
gave almost identical results with that 
obtained when values are given to 
each category of response. A _pre- 
liminary scrutiny of our data in- 
dicated that this was not true of 
these. We propose, therefore, to carry 
the investigation further by rescoring 
all the test papers in terms of ‘‘stand- 
ard score” values. 

A further extension of the investi- 
gation will involve using a greater 
number of “‘judges’”’ who will deter- 
mine whether a given statement is 
indicative of racial self-respect. Fi- 
nally, it is proposed to apply the scale 
which emerges from these various 
corrections to a new and larger Negro 
population. All these, however, are a 
matter for the future. It is the modest 
goal of this study to have pointed the 
way to further studies. 








The Need for the Development of Creative 
Abilities Among Negro Students 


L. VIRGIL WILLIAMS 


Within recent years there has come 
into existence the need of more careful 
thinking in the field of so-called crea- 
tive education. Wide publicity which 
has been given to the work in the arts 
such as may be objectively seen in pic- 
tures, poems, models, etc., have only 
tended to enhance a narrow concep- 
tion of the term “Creative Education.” 
The progress in this direction, when 
carried to some logical conclusion, de- 
mands a radical change in our mode of 
thinking and in our entire educational 
procedure. It is hoped that a discussion 
of some of the principles underlying 
a progressive program of creative edu- 
vation and how it should affect Negro 
students will evoke some _ thought 
which will be favorable for the emer- 
gence and development of the creative 
-apacities of Negro students. 

“A creative act is any experience or 
activity which represents for the in- 
dividual or creator a new meaning, a 
new analysis, a new synthesis, a new 
control, or a new product.” There are 
two viewpoints from which to inter- 
pret the creative act—sociologically 
and psychologically. From the view- 
point of sociology, only those acts are 
creative which result in producing 
something which is original to the cul- 
ture of the period. Such a narrow inter- 
pretation of the creative act means 
that it is limited only to those of su- 
perior intelligence, which would be 
naturally discouraging to those per- 
sons who have no reason to believe 
that they are the especially talented 
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or gifted intellectual élite. From the 
psychological point of view all growth 
is contingent upon the creative act. 
The child who learns for the first time 
that the little thing with a colored 
mass on one end is a match which can 
be changed into fire, has performed a 
creative act, even though everybody 
else in the household already knew the 
fact. 

That this new and broader concep- 
tion of the creative act should take 
hold to and become an integral part 
in the education of Negroes is obvious. 
Slavery has left implanted upon the 
Negro certain characteristics which it 
should be the job of Negro education 
to overcome. The masses of Negro 
youth in our schools still display cer- 
tain weaknesses which are not by any 
means inherent but rather an after- 
math of the period of slavery. Lack 
of initiative and the belief that he can- 
not succeed because he is a Negro and 
because this is a white man’s country, 
an inferiority complex of intellect, a 
loose feeling of a racial solidarity and 
independence—not an independence 
with the meaning of self-sufficiency 
without regard for the other group— 
but failure to possess a courage and 
knowledge and power to contribute to 
the growth of American civilization, 
are some of the weaknesses found in a 
large majority of our Negro students 
today. Coming out of the confusion of 
purpose in our Negro schools should 
be developed a program of creative 
education as an integral part of pro- 
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gressive education for Negroes. 

It is essential that two principles 
would be involved in this progressive 
step; first, that the student will retain 
and make a permanent part of his own 
life those matters which have been 
made real through some act of crea- 
tion on his own part, and second, that 
no education has any permanent value 
whatever unless the student takes an 
active rather than a passive part. 
These should become the guiding prin- 
ciples in the development of a new 
philosophy of education by the Negro 
teacher. Practically everybody has 
some estimable creative capacity in 
some field. It may not be in academic 
school work but rather in such neces- 
sary and valuable fields as farming, 
housekeeping, music, art, and cooking. 
We should be joyful that it is so wise- 
ly and widely diffused and not limited 
to writing which is prized so highly. 
The Negro school should recognize 
that “deep within us is a vast imagina- 
tive power, varying in quality and in- 
tensity but probably the same in each 
of us.” 

That the American Negro possesses 
strong gifts of imagination and intui- 
tion, which is to say emotional lyri- 
cism, almost everyone will admit. 
There has been produced the beautiful 
religious folk music called “spirituals” ; 
in field and factory, a number of spon- 
taneous poets have been produced and 
from them have been derived our 
buoyant arts of jazz music and its 
kindred dancing. But in the fine arts 
of painting and sculpture, there ap- 
pears to be a peculiar backwardness, 
indeed, so inept as to suggest that 
painting and sculpture are alien chan- 
nels of expression. The question as to 
what the Negro might be able to create 


in the way of painting and sculpture, if 
properly encouraged, became a prac- 
tical proposal about seven years ago 
when the Harmon Foundation began 
to sponsor exhibitions of Negro art. 
Each of these exhibitions has been bet- 
ter than the one before, yet the latest 
one opened at the new School for Social 
Research in New York, under the di- 
rection of the College Art Association, 
according to art critics, leaves much to 
be achieved and desired. 

Malcolm Vaugn, art critic, sug- 
gested that, ‘what is most lacking in 
this seventh show is the very thing 
expected to be found in Negro expres- 
sions, definite racial individuality. 
Evidently, the American Negro does 
not yet feel at home in painting or 
sculpture. He is trying to do something 
with his intellect which he does not yet 
appreciate with his emotions.” 

It would seem, therefore, that in the 
matter of painting and sculpture the 
Negro artist has gotten off on the 
wrong foot. That these phases of art 
should be conceived of as essentially 
matters of rhythm—rhythm of color 
harmony, rhythm of design, rhythm 
forms, rhythm of lines or drawing—is 
obvious. There is the definite need that 
we, whose particular racial genius is 
for rhythm, we whose natural forte is 
lyrical intensity, should create a highly 
individual, perhaps even original, type 
of art. 

Very little is being done in our sec- 
ondary schools and colleges of the 
South in the development of the crea- 
tive capacities of its students. In most 
large city elementary schools, some 
work is done in drawing, painting and 
clay modeling, after the completion of 
which the child has little chance for 
development. In such activities of 
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creative development in secondary 
schools Tulsa, Oklahoma, perhaps of- 
fers the best picture in the South, 
while the number of other high schools 
offering courses in art can be counted 
on one hand. In one large Southern 
city, three Negro high school boys were 
found to be gifted in art—painting and 
charcoal sketching. No provision was 
made in the curriculum of this school 
for the training of its pupils for art 
work, but so attractive was the work 
done by these boys, that the attention 
of a white teacher of art was directed 
to them. Possible future artists among 
Negroes with definite racial individu- 
ality might be found in such cases if 
development of their capacities can 
take place. 

The inspection of catalogs of Negro 
colleges, reveals only a small percent- 
age offering any work in the creative 
fields outside of music and in these few 
a very limited amount is available. 
The Negro artist who studies beyond 
the elementary work is, therefore, sub- 
jected to an all-white environment in 
the white universities and schools of 
art where he develops the imitation of 
white thought in art. 

The Negro should possess by nature 
the ability to create and produce as 
inherited from the African fore-fath- 
ers. The African is skilled with the 
knife and chisel. Various images are 
carved out of timbers and even out of 
stone. The head-gear of the most pop- 
ular and revered “Devils” which was 
copied centuries ago by the Greeks and 
Romans, “Vlondi’—his idols—are all 
made by him. His drums, harps, ban- 
jos, and chairs also represent him with 
the knife. Western Equatorial Africa 
taught the world the work in iron. So 
skilled is the African blacksmith at 





work that with his hammer he beats 
the edge on the knife that shaves him. 
The American Negro, therefore, ought 
to be taught to perpetuate these abili- 
ties and capacities which he brought to 
America with him, and instead of imi- 
tating the white man’s culture, to de- 
velop from it and his new environment 
not only a new culture but one which 
will contribute to the cultural develop- 
ment of the world and yet will be pure- 
ly Negroid. 

Outside of the contributions in 
music by the Negro, little has been 
done. Not more than four artists have 
been produced by the American Negro 
and even here in most cases there has 
not been exhibited a freedom of racial 
expression. Herein lies the golden op- 
portunity for the process of Negro 
education to develop these inherent 
characteristics and a racial individu- 
ality, thereby enhancing the Negro’s 
contribution to world civilization. It 
should be recognized that: 

1. There is need for a new interpre- 
tation of a creative act which will in- 
spire the growth of Negro youth in 
whatever creative capacity may be 
within them. 

2. Curricula of Negro schools should 
be so revised as to be impregnated 
with opportunities for creative devel- 
opment. This should be true in elemen- 
tary, secondary, and college institu- 
tions. 

3. The limited development of the 
Negro in painting and sculpture, leaves 
room for much needed development 
and encouragement in these fields for 
which the Negro is peculiarly adapted. 

4. Creative contributions of Ne- 
groes in the past, reveals a definite 
need for study of race history which 
will build up a Negro sentiment for 
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racial individuality in production. 

Three fundamental principles may 
be pointed out as guiding posts if there 
is to emerge a new philosophy for 
creativeness that is distinctly Negroid: 

1. The aims of the creative acts 
should be control, growth of person- 
ality, and desire and capacity to pro- 
duce rather than in the product. The 
creative products of the students are 
not the ends themselves, for to fix the 
aim at the product, implies a cessation 
of effort, once the product is achieved. 
Our Negro schools should realize that 
creative education only accomplishes 
the true goal when it serves as an ef- 
fective media of self-expression to in- 
sure growth of individuality and the 
development of a distinctive Negro 
culture. There should be an increasing 
tendency toward this, for, already, too 
long has there been an attempt at imi- 
tation of the white man in an effort to 
escape the accusation of inferiority. To 
develop the gifts and abilities peculiar 
to the Negro, should be one of our seri- 
ous objectives. 

2. The environment of the school, 
both curricular and extra-curricular, 
should be so carefully planned as to 
stimulate, liberate and develop the 
creative capacities. In a Texas high 
school such a program is being devel- 
oped with its accomplishments closely 
watched to help determine the effec- 
tiveness of the procedure. A_ short 
while ago, a group of its boys (five in 
number) wére found developing a 
school park and athletic field without 
the knowledge of any school officials. 
The process of laying out a track oval 
and football field was well under way 
when it was discovered by a govern- 
ment official to be on government prop- 
erty. So pleased was he that steps have 


been taken by this official together 
with the school administration, to de- 
velop on that plot a beautiful park for 
Negroes. Here then is an example of 
initiative and aggressiveness, inspira- 
tion and ability to perform a piece of 
engineering and landscaping in the de- 
velopment of a park which had its be- 
ginning in the school. In the program 
of this same school can be found a club 
devoting its time to creative writing. 
From its youthful production, comes 
forth this thought in verse: 


Today is mine—it is my very own; 
Tomorrow is a thing I cannot claim— 

I stake my life upon this day alone— 
I cannot warm now with soft far off flame. 


Say not that it is sheer improvidence 
That I seek fuel but to last a day; 
Today I’m making it my sole defense 
And I exact of it all it will pay. 


Expressed with simplicity and charm, 
are found a number of thoughts in 
verse by the members of this school 
club, not with the expectation of these 
young students becoming future poets 
but only as an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of their personalities and a 
love for the beautiful, for self expres- 
sion gives birth simultaneously to new 
standards and new desires. 

3. Students should be offered the 
opportunity to express themselves or 
create in media suited to their differ- 
ent interests, wants and capacities. To 
accomplish this goal, they should be 
all allowed to express themselves free- 
ly and fearlessly, to speak, write or 
create as they themselves feel like do- 
ing. ; 

Only from the teacher who himself 
possesses a philosophy of creativeness, 
who possesses a dynamic personality, 
and with a carefully-planned program, 
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allowing the student freedom of ex- 
pression of his feelings and intuition, 
can we hope to overcome the stigma of 
an inferiority complex and develop a 
distinctive Negro culture. The educa- 
tion of the Negro in our American 
democracy demands that as a student 
he should be inspired, that he should 
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have confidence in himself and in 
the Negro race. This can be _ best 
and most effectively accomplished 
through the development of the crea- 
tive abilities of the Negro student 
which will make him a vital and inte- 
gral factor contributing toward a new 
social order. 




















Reorganized Secondary Schools for 
Negroes in Kentucky 


REID E. JACKSON 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


The purpose of this study is to eval- 
uate the form of organization of reor- 
ganized secondary schools for Negroes 
in Kentucky. The effort will be made 
to base this appraisal primarily upon 
criteria for an effective reorganized 
school. Some consideration also will be 
given to the comparative merits of re- 
organized and conventionally-organ- 
ized secondary schools for Negroes in 
Kentucky. 

The term “reorganized secondary 
school” as used in this study implies a 
unit in the secondary division of a 
school system which has made a down- 
ward extension of its secondary-school 
grades to include what were originally 
the seventh and eighth grades of the 
elementary school. This definition of 
the reorganized school is supported by 
the National Survey of Secondary Ed- 
ucation. The secondary division of the 
reorganized school comprises either a 
single unit of six grades or two units of 
a varying number of grades. 

Five major features have been pro- 
posed for an examination of the or- 
ganization of the secondary school, 
whether reorganized or conventional- 
ly-organized. These features, in order 
of their treatment, are: (1) External 
control; (2) Internal administration 
and supervision; (3) Teaching staff; 
(4) Program of studies; and (5) Hous- 
ing and equipment. It is recognized 
that the selection of these major feat- 
ures of organization is an arbitrary 
one. However, the selection has been 
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guided by the desire to eliminate any 
duplication of function under the vari- 
ous headings. 

From an examination of the many 
claims advanced for the functions of 
the reorganized school and the progres- 
sive trends in secondary education, 
four criteria for the evaluation of the 
reorganized secondary school have 
been formulated. These criteria are: 

1. Is there a provision for better 
articulation between the elementary 
and secondary levels of education? 

2. Are more adequate provisions 
made for individual differences in the 
capacities, interests, and needs of the 
pupil? 

3. Is there provision for more ade- 
quate socialization? 

4. Are there greater facilities and 
economy in administration? 


Sources or Data 


All schools which were designated as 
either junior or senior high schools for 
Negroes were culled out from the list 
given in the Kentucky High School 
Directory for 1932-33. As a result of 
this method, five schools were selected 
as reorganized. A few other’ schools, 
which are making slight attempts at 
reorganization but continue to report 
an 8-4 system to the state department 
of education, are not included in the 
study as reorganized schools. For com- 
parative purposes, five conventionally- 
organized secondary schools were 
~ 2 These schools are in the cities of Bowling 


Green, Paducah, Hopkinsville, Madisonville, 
Georgetown, and Owensboro. 
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chosen. This made a total of ten 
schools included in the study. One of 
the factors considered in the choice of 
conventional schools was the relative 
sizes of the enrollment of schools in 
the conventional and in the reorgan- 
ized groups. A difficulty arose here, 
since none of the conventional schools 
possessed an enrollment as large as the 
smallest enrollment among the reor- 
ganized schools. Another factor taken 
into account in the selection of con- 
ventional schools was the nature of the 
community in which the school was 


years of 1927 through 1934; and the 
Biennial Reports of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of the State of 
Kentucky were consulted for addition- 
al information. Seven of the ten 
schools included in the study were 
visited and inspected. Five of the seven 
schools visited were reorganized. The 
other two were conventional schools. 


EXTERNAL CONTROL 


There are only two cities in Ken- 
tucky which report to the State De- 
partment of Education the mainten- 


TABLE I 


NuMBER OF ScHOOLs StupiED AccorDING To LocaTIon, ForM oF CoNTROL AND TYPE 
OF ORGANIZATION 








Form of Control 


Type of Organization 














Location Total Total 
City County 4-yr. 3-yr. 3-yr. 2-yr. 
Sr. H.8. Sr. H.58. Jr. H.S. Jr. H.S. 
Adairville 1 1 1 1 
Covington 1 1 1 1 
Frankfort 1 1 1 1 
Lexington? 2 1 3 2 1 3 
Louisville 3 3 1 2 3 
Shelbyville 1 1 1 1 
Total 8 2 10 6 1 2 1 10 





® One of this number is classified with reorganized schools. 


Reorganized school systems. 


located. Two schools under the aus- 
pices of a county board and three 
schools in urban districts were in- 
cluded in the conventional group. 
The chief source of the statistical 
data presented in the study was the 
annual high-school reports made to the 
Department of Education of the State 
of Kentucky. Questionnaires were sent 
to the ten schools included in the 
study. Six of these inquiry blanks were 
returned. Four of the replies were from 
reorganized schools and two from con- 
ventional schools. The Directories of 
High Schools in Kentucky for the 


ance of separate junior and senior high 
schools. These cities, Louisville and 
Lexington, are two of the largest cities 
in the state.? Louisville operates on 
the 6-3-3 plan, and Lexington, on the 
6-2-4 plan. Louisville maintains two 
junior high schools and one senior high 
school for Negroes; and Lexington, one 
junior high school and one senior high 
school. Table I presents a graphic pic- 
ture of the location and form of con- 
trol of the schools used in the study. 
Two of the conventional schools are 


* Louisville had a population of 307,745; 
and Lexington, 45,736, in 1930. 
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controlled by county boards of educa- 
tion. The remaining three conventional 
schools and the five reorganized 
schools are under city boards of educa- 
tion. Three schools, all reorganized, are 
in a first-class city. Four schools, two 
conventional and two reorganized, are 
in second-class cities. One convention- 
al school is in a third-class city; one in 
a fourth-class city; and one in a sixth- 
class city. This information indicates 
that the reorganization of secondary 
education has affected only the largest 
urban areas. All of the reorganized 
schools are accredited by the state, and 
two of them by the Southern Associa- 
tion.® 


INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 


Organization—Each reorganized 
secondary school in the study is an ad- 
ministrative unit to itself. Of the five 
principals of these reorganized schools, 
two are called upon to supervise an 
additional school unit. In each in- 
stance, the additional unit is on the 
elementary level. It would seem that 
the administration of two adjoining 
units would afford an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the articulation of those two 
units. However, no evidence was shown 
of such procedure. Each unit was ig- 
norant, to a great degree, of the work 
of the other unit. In fact, every at- 
tempt was made by the executives to 
keep the work of each unit in a realm 
of its own. This same lack of articula- 
tion was observed, during personal 
visits, in the other reorganized schools 
of the study. Frequently, the school 
programs were organized without 


*The Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools in the Southern States only 
accredits senior high schools. 


reference to the work of the units im- 
mediately preceding or following. 
Especially was it noticed that there 
was a duplication of offerings in the 
various grades. 

With a single exception, all of the 
schools in the study used the depart- 
mental plan of organization. One 
school used a modification of the de- 
partmental plan. The class remained 
in the same room throughout the day 
while the teacher made the change of 
classes. The reorganized schools have 
larger-sized classes (30 or more) than 
the conventional schools (with 20 or 
more). 

The five reorganized secondary 
schools have a total enrollment of 
3,182 pupils; while the five conven- 
tional high schools enroll only 352 
students. The combined enrollment of 
the two groups was 3,534. When one 
takes cognizance of the fact that there 
were only 5,134 enrolled in colored 
secondary schools in Kentucky for the 
year of 1932-33, it becomes evident 
that 68.8 per cent of the total colored 
high school enrollment is represented 
in the study. This indicates the fact 
that the other secondary schools for 
Negroes in Kentucky have extremely 
small enrollments. 

Personnel Records and Guidance.— 
Sixty per cent of the reorganized 
schools in the study employ modern 
methods for filing the personnel rec- 
ords of the children enrolled. Eighty 
per cent of the conventional schools 
still cling to obsolete methods. 

The conventional schools lag behind 
the reorganized schools in the record- 
ing of pertinent information concern- 
ing the student. It is surprising to note 
the paucity of information concerning 
interests and hobbies in the reorgan- 
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ized schools when one recognizes the _ ported very little use of tests. Achieve- 
fact that the new philosophy of educa- ment tests rank first in use in the sur- 
tion, particularly in the reorganized vey schools. Diagnostic tests are next 
schools, is based on the interests of in order. Psychological tests do not en- 
pupils. Data indicate, however, that a joy an extensive use. 
greater interest is being taken in the All of the junior high schools report 
health of pupils. The junior high use of the results of tests for: (1) de- 
schools, alone, seem to be interested in termining the ability of pupils; (2) 
ascertaining the vocational and educa-_ classification groupings and _place- 
tional plans of the student. In this in- ment; (3) diagnosing individual differ- 
stance, the reorganized senior high ences; (4) grading; and (5) promo- 
schools show to no advantage over the — tions. The senior high schools give only 
conventional high schools. This gives three uses: (1) determining the ability 
the impression that the reorganized of pupils; (2) research; and (3) im- 
senior high school is not following up proved teaching. The conventional 
the needs for guidance indicated by the schools report a rather complete use 
records of the junior high school. of the testing results. The reorganized 
The schools, both conventional and schools do not appear to have any ad- 
reorganized, have little knowledge of vantage over the conventional schools 
the whereabouts of their graduates. in the use of test results. 





The majority of those graduates whose Provisions for Individual Differ- 
activities are known are enrolled in’ ences—One of the big advantages 


college. claimed for the reorganized secondary 

Tests and Their Uses.—The reor-_ school is the opportunity it provides 
ganized secondary schools utilize tests for meeting the individual differences 
in greater number than the convention- of every pupil. Efforts were made to 
al schools. One conventional school re- discern what techniques were em- 


TABLE II 
NuMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF SCHOOLS OF DIFFERENT TYPES REPORTING THE Em- 
PLOYMENT OF CERTAIN PROVISIONS IN ORDER TO MEET [NDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES* 











Type of School 





Reorganized Conventional 





Provisions 
Junior High Senior High 

Num-_ Per 

Num- Per Num-_ Per ber Cent 
ber Cent ber Cent 








1. Ability grouping es 100.0 1 100.0 0 0.0 
2. Class sectioning 3 100.0 0 0.0 2 100.0 
3. Adaptation of course to needs 2 66.6 0 0.0 2 100.0 
4. Variation of marking system 2 66 .6 0 0.0 1 50.0 
5. Supervised study 2 66.6 0 0.0 0 0.0 
6. Increased pupil-load for the superior 2 66.6 1 100.0 2 100.0 
7. Honor organization 1 33.3 1 100.0 1 50.0 
8. Varied credit for individual achieve- 

ment 2 66.6 0 0.0 0 0.0 
9. Others 0 0.0 0 0.0 1 50.0 





h Data were available for only three junior high schools, one senior high school, and two conventional high 
schools. 
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ployed by the administrators in the ten 
survey schools. The findings are pre- 
sented in Table II. A larger percentage 
of the conventional schools utilize the 
two provisions: (1) the adaptation of 
the course to the needs; and (2) greater 
increased pupil-load for the superior 
than in the reorganized schools. Both 
the reorganized and _ conventional 
groups make wide use of class section- 


in the reorganized schools and of 13.6 
to 1 in the conventional schools. 
Preparation.—Table III gives the 
training of the teachers in the ten 
schools under survey. Twenty-one, or 
80.8 per cent, of the teachers in the 
conventional high schools possess de- 
grees. Eighty-nine, or 70.1 per cent, of 
the teachers in the reorganized schools 
have degrees. The data in Table III 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN THE VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS STUDIED 
ACCORDING TO PREPARATION 








Number with Number with 








: Number less than 
Type —— with without a on ag 12 semester 
—_— degrees aaedan hours in 
sia education 
Conventional 
4 year 21 5 20 6 
Reorganized 
4 year 13 4 5 12 
3 year 72 29 62 39 
2 year 4 5 5 4 
Total 110 43 92 61 





ing. All of the reorganized schools re- 
port the use of ability grouping; while 
the conventional school makes no use 
of this provision whatsoever. In gen- 
eral, the reorganized schools provide 
more measures for the meeting of indi- 
vidual differences than do the conven- 
tional schools. However, this advant- 
age is maintained chiefly because of 
the wide array of provisions in vogue 
in the junior high schools. 


TEACHING STAFF 


Number.—The five reorganized sec- 
ondary schools in Kentucky for Ne- 
groes employ 127 teachers for 3,182 
pupils. The five conventional schools 
included in this study use the services 
of 26 teachers for 352 pupils. This 
gives a pupil-teacher ratio of 25.05 to 1 


show an equal distribution of teachers 
with twelve or more semester hours of 
work in educational courses among the 
conventional and reorganized schools 
of the study. Twenty, or 76.9 per cent, 
of the 26 teachers in the conventional 
schools have done at least twelve 
semester hours of work in educational 
courses; and 72, or 76.3 per cent, of 
the 127 teachers in the reorganized 
schools have completed twelve semes- 
ter hours of work in professional 
courses. 

Certification—Fourteen of the 
twenty-six teachers in the convention- 
al schools hold standard certificates, 
while 58 of the 127 teachers in the re- 
organized schools have the standard 
certificate. It was noticeable that, in 
both the 4-year reorganized senior high 
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school and the 2-year reorganized 
junior high school, only one teacher 
had a standard certificate. Slightly 
over half of the teachers in the reor- 
ganized 3-year high schools have 
standard certificates. Only one teacher 
in all ten of the survey schools was 
without a certificate. This teacher was 
in the conventional school group. The 
data assembled reveal that the con- 
ventional schools have a slight ad- 
vantage over the reorganized schools 


tion to those instructing in subjects for 
which they have had no special prepa- 
ration is 3.5 to 1; and of the conven- 
tional school teachers is 2 to 1. 
Salary—Although the teachers in 
the conventional schools included in 
the study are better-prepared, in the 
main, than the teachers in the reor- 
ganized schools, the teachers in the re- 
organized schools receive more re- 
muneration for their services. Figures 
in Table IV indicate that in the reor- 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION BY SALARY RANGE OF TEACHERS IN Various TYPES OF SCHOOLS 








Reorganized 





Salary Range 





Conventional 

Grand 

4 yr. 3 yr.* 2 yr. Total 4 yr. Total Total 
O- $499 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
$500— $999 0 0 2 2 16 16 18 
$1000-$1499 16 38 7 61 5 5 66 
$1500-$1999 0 57 0 57 3 3 60 
$2000—$2499 1 5 0 6 2 2 8 
$2500-$2999 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
$3000 or more 0 1 0 1 0 0 1 





® This column indicates both junior and senior high schools. 


in the matter of the percentage of 
teachers holding standard certificates. 
This would lead one to believe that the 
reorganized schools have not improved 
on the teaching standards employed in 
the conventional schools. 

Teaching Assignment.—School ad- 
ministrators of Negro secondary 
schools in Kentucky attempt to place 
their teachers where they will be of the 
greatest service. In the schools studied, 
66, or 59 per cent, were teaching their 
major subject; and 28, or 25 per cent, 
were teaching subjects for which they 
had no special preparation. The re- 
maining 16 per cent were teaching sub- 
jects in which they had minored. The 
ratio of the reorganized school teach- 
ers giving instruction in subjects for 
which they have had special prepara- 


ganized schools, the median salary in 
this group is $1,536.88. The median 
salary in the conventional group is de- 
cidedly lower—$906.25. When one 
takes into account the relative amount 
of teacher-preparation, this discrep- 
ancy in median salaries denotes the 
lack of uniformity in salary schedules 
throughout the state. It likewise evi- 
dences a difference in factors consid- 
ered in the evaluation of the worth of 
a teacher’s services by school authori- 
ties in different localities. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES 


Types of Curricula.—Despite the 
fact that there seemed to be confusion 
in the minds of the school administra- 
tors as to the meaning of a vocational 
curriculum, a larger percentage of re- 
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organized schools reported vocational 
curricula than did conventional 
schools. This does not support the find- 
ings of a recent nation-wide survey‘ 
of Negro secondary schools in which it 
was found that a larger percentage of 
conventional schools reported a voca- 
tional curriculum. Two other trends 
were noted; first, a larger percentage 
of reorganized schools than conven- 
tional schools have academic curricu- 
la; and second, an equal percentage of 
the reorganized and _ conventional 
group maintain a general curriculum. 
The first trend was also reported by 
Caliver in his study.® 

Subjects Offered —The number and 
percentage of schools studied offering 
various subjects in grades seven 
through twelve were considered. Thirty 
subjects are offered by the survey 
schools in grades seven through nine; 
and in grades ten through twelve, 37 
subjects. Examination shows that sev- 
enteen of the subjects are offered in the 
entire six grades. Thirteen subjects 
which were offered on the junior high 
level disappear; and twenty new sub- 
jects appear on the senior high level. 
This makes a total gain of seven sub- 
jects in the content of the curriculum 
when transition is made from the 
junior to the senior high school. How- 
ever, the question could be raised as 
to whether some of the subjects listed 
are not duplicated under some other 
name. 

Practically no art, music, and physi- 
cal education are offered in the con- 
ventional schools. Art is not offered in 
the reorganized schools above the 


*Caliver, Ambrose, “Secondary Education 
For Negroes,” U. S. Office of Education, 
Bulletin, 1982, No. 17, Monograph No. 7, 

40 


p. 40. 
* Ibid., p. 40. 


ninth grade. The little music and phys- 
ical education that are offered in the 
conventional schools are given in the 
senior high grades. Latin, a language 
which many times has been indicted 
as a relic of other school days, is of- 
fered to a much greater degree in the 
reorganized schools than in the con- 
ventional schools. As a matter of fact, 
Latin is given by only one conven- 
tional school, and that, in the ninth 
and eleventh grades. 

The conventional schools appear at 
a disadvantage in comparison with the 
reorganized schools in regard to offer- 
ings in vocational subjects such as 
printing, shoe repair, and typing. No 
courses are given in guidance in the 
conventional schools. Club and home 
room is considered as a subject in the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of 
some of the reorganized schools. Basic 
subjects such as English and history 
receive equal emphasis in both the con- 
ventional and reorganized group. 
Taken as a whole, the reorganized 
schools have a more enriched curricu- 
lum than the conventional schools; but 
the expansion of the curriculum has 
gone on by adding to the traditional 
curriculum, rather than by dropping 
certain disputed subjects. 

Few electives are given in the sev- 
enth, eighth, and ninth grades of the 
reorganized schools; but in the tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grades, great 
latitude is given the student. The only 
required subjects are largely English, 
social sciences, and mathematics. 
There is a paucity of elective subjects 
throughout the entire four grades of 
the conventional schools. 

Extracurricular Clubs and Activi- 
ties—Data as to extracurriculum 
clubs and activities evidence three 
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facts: (1) the conventional schools 
make very little provision for extra- 
curriculum activity; (2) there are cer- 
tain clubs such as Chemistry, Latin, 
French, and Physics, which appear to 
duplicate work done in the regular pro- 
gram of studies; and (3) the reorgan- 
ized schools have organizations for 
student participation in school govern- 
ment. 


HovusInG AND EQUIPMENT 


Three each of the conventional and 
reorganized schools are recently built, 
modern in design, and fireproof in con- 
struction. The remaining schools are 
dilapidated and unsanitary in many 
details. Two of the reorganized schools 
suffer from the lack of an auditorium. 
In housing facilities, the reorganized 
schools show a slight advantage in 
heating system, lighting system, fire 
protection, and toilet facilities. This 
advantage for the reorganized schools 
is also found in the matter of labora- 
tory facilities and equipment. The 
conventional schools lack equipment 
for instruction in art, music, and com- 
merce. No equipment is provided for 
the teaching of agriculture and trade 
courses in the reorganized schools. The 
reorganized schools have _larger- 
stocked libraries than the conventional 
schools. Only one librarian in all of the 
schools holds a degree in library sci- 
ence. She is located in the 4-year senior 
high school. This same school not only 
owns the largest collection of books 
(between 3,000 and 3,500 volumes) but 
also gives credit for instruction in the 
use of the library. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The movement for the reorgani- 
zation of Negro secondary schools in 
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Kentucky has made only slight head- 
way. 

2. The reorganized _— secondary 
schools for Negroes in Kentucky pro- 
vide a great variety of measures for 
the meeting of individual differences in 
pupils. 

3. The reorganized senior high 
schools for Negroes in Kentucky do 
not follow through the guidance pro- 
grams instituted in the junior high 
schools. 

4. There was no evidence of an ade- 
quate public-relations program in the 
reorganized secondary schools for Ne- 
groes in Kentucky. 

5. The efficiency of the teaching 
staff of the Negro reorganized second- 
ary schools in Kentucky is impaired 
because of: a. Inadequate prepara- 
tion; b. Low salaries; and c. Lack of 
uniformity in standards. 

6. The teaching force of the reor- 
ganized secondary schools for Negroes 
in Kentucky, in general, is assigned 
duties in line with the preparation of 
the members of the group. 

7. The expansion of the curriculum 
in the reorganized secondary schools 
for Negroes in Kentucky has not been 
facilitated by a basic revision of 
courses in the light of well-formulated 
objectives of education to meet the 
needs for the proper vocational prepa- 
ration of the student, but through the 
augmentation of the traditional cur- 
riculum by courses selected because of 
popular favor and demand. 

8. The reorganized secondary 
schools for Negroes in Kentucky have 
shifted the emphasis in their curricula 
from classical subjects to the social 
studies. 

9. The reorganized secondary 
schools for Negroes in Kentucky per- 
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mit the student wide election in the 
choice of his courses. 

10. Many extracurricular activi- 
ties are fostered in the reorganized sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in Ken- 
tucky; but they do not appear to be 
integrated much with the work in the 
classroom. 

11. There was not evidence of a 
great deal of interpretation of the work 
done in the classroom and other activi- 


ties in the light of their social implica- 
tions. 

12. In general, the reorganized sec- 
ondary schools for Negroes in Ken- 
tucky are modern in design and con- 
struction. 

13. The reorganized secondary 
schools for Negroes in Kentucky have 
adequate facilities, with the possible 
exception of the library. 











The Socio-Economic Status and Personality 
of Negro Adolescent Girls 


ERNESTINE VIVIAN OLDHAM 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


This study was concerned with the 
attempt to discover the relationship 
between the social and economic status 
of Negro adolescent girls and certain 
personality traits which are observable 
in the teacher-child relationship. The 
adolescent period was chosen because 
psychologists believe that wide varia- 
tions in personality reactions occur 
during this period. Accordingly, varia- 
tions in personality due to any specific 
factors would be more exaggerated and 
thus more evident during adolescence. 

The study was conducted in four 
public schools of the “near” South side 
of Chicago, Illinois. Schools were 
chosen, the populations of which were 
thought to represent different levels of 
socio-economic status. In order to 
eliminate any sex differences, the study 
was limited to girls, ranging in age 
from twelve to sixteen years. Thus 
race, sex, and age were held constant. 
It was then possible to discover wheth- 
er school girls in the “better” neighbor- 
hoods could be expected to show better 
personality adjustments to the school 
situation than those from neighbor- 
hoods less favorable. 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


The material for this study was 
gathered by means of two types of 
measures: three standardized tests and 
a schedule for directed observation. 


sheet.’ The term socio-economic status 
is used throughout the study as a 
measure of that part of the child’s en- 
vironment which is conditioned by the 
economic condition of his family. The 
score of this test is offered by its 
author as an index of the child’s social 
background obtained through his 
answers to certain questions concern- 
ing his possessions at home—his fath- 
er’s work, and the books and other cul- 
tural indices of the family. These tests 
were administered to a sampling of 319 
cases. 

The pupils’ classroom teachers were 
asked to rate the girls on a personality 
schedule during the time the writer 
was administering the battery of tests. 
The schedule was one for directed ob- 
servation, and was devised from lists 
of traits obtained from thirteen teach- 
ers from various grade levels of the 
public school system, from the subnor- 
mal through the high school. These 
teachers were chosen for their appar- 
ent efficiency and their preparation. 
Their professional training varied 
from candidacy for the bachelor’s de- 
gree to candidacy for the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. Each was rated 
by her principal as efficient. 

These teachers made lists of the 
varied behavior traits which they ob- 
served children to exhibit in the course 


1 Haggerty Intelligence Examination, Del- 
ta 2; Woodworth-Mathews Personal Data 


The battery of tests consisted of an Sheet (a form of the Woodworth Psycho- 


intelligence examination, two person- 


neurotic Inventory usable with children) ; 
Bernreuter Personality Inventory; and Sims 


ality tests, and a socio-economic score Score Card for Socio-Economic Status. 
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of their school activities. The lists were 
long and showed some variation from 
one grade level to another. For in- 
stance, “difficulty in playing games 
with other children” came as behavior 
from the third-grade level, but did not 
appear above that grade; however, 
“adoration of other girls in the class” 
came from the high-school level and 
did not appear below it. One criterion 
in choosing items for the schedule was 
that of objectivity—only such be- 
havior as could be observed was 
chosen. Thus, if a child was observed 
fighting, such overt behavior could be 
recorded, but causes for behavior were 
eliminated from consideration. Inclu- 
sion of only such behavior as could be 
objectively determined was expected 
to eliminate as much as possible any 
variation in recording due to impact 
of the teacher’s personality upon that 
of the child, to limit prejudice in ob- 
servation, and to minimize fusion of 
common factors. 

Criteria for selection of behavior 
were: (1) Frequency of appearance of 
behavior on teachers’ lists; (2) fre- 
quency of appearance of behavior on 
lists of those teachers teaching at near- 
ly the same level of the school system; 
(3) variety of aspects of the same be- 
havior as evidenced by varying 
descriptive phrases meaning the same 
general type of behavior; and (4) in- 
clusion of only overt behavior. 

It was possible to make this teacher- 
child estimate more valid by the use 
of two personality tests. Comparison 
was also made of the teacher’s estimate 
of the child’s behavior with the child’s 
estimate of her own behavior. Thus the 
evidence was made more reliable. 

No labels appear on the schedule, 
but those items which represent mani- 
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festations of the same kind of behavior 
are grouped together.? Thus items one 
to three show deceptive behavior, four 
to eleven show aggressive behavior, 
twelve to seventeen show egocentric 
behavior, eighteen to twenty-two show 
accurate and dependable behavior, 
twenty-three to twenty-six show emo- 
tional behavior, and twenty-seven to 
twenty-nine show neuro-muscular be- 
havior.® 


ANALYSIS OF BACKGROUND AND 
INTELLIGENCE 


As a result of the Sims test, children 
were grouped according to their socio- 
economic status as follows. Those 
girls whose scores ranged from 3 to 10 
numbered 73 cases and were combined 
as Group I. The average score for this 
group was 7. This score represented 
such home conditions as the following: 
no telephone; father a laborer at the 
stockyards, CWA, or unemployed; 
average number of six in the family 
living in an average of two and one- 
half rooms. The mother, father, or 
guardian had not gone to high school. 
They belonged to no clubs, attended no 
concerts nor lectures, sometimes read 
one magazine and owned less than 
twenty-five books. 

Another group whose family usually 
kept one or two roomers, had a tele- 
phone, furnace heat, and about 
twenty-five books. The mother had 
gone to high school, belonged to a club 
which was usually a church club, sub- 


*See Schedule “Personality Traits Ob- 
servable in School Room Behavior.” 

* Use of the Schedule with a larger sam- 
pling should make it possible to weigh each 
response and to develop a scale the ratings 
of which would be of value. Since the present 
need was for information, rather than for 
statistics or diagnosis, a rating scale seemed 
unnecessary. 
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scribed for no magazines but often 
read one. The father was mechanic, 
Pullman porter, or janitor, and he had 
not gone to high school. This group 
numbered 168 cases ranging in score 
from 11 to 18 and were called Group 
II. 

The third group, ranging in score 
from 19 to 33, numbered 78 cases and 
were called Group III. Most frequent- 
ly the father was found to be a mail 
clerk, though the fathers’ occupations 
varied from small shop-owner to doc- 
tor, dentist, Y.M.C.A. executive, to 
faculty member of a university. Fami- 
lies of this group generally owned a 
car, and possessed more than 126 
books. They subscribed for two maga- 
zines, had a family group of four peo- 
ple living in an average of six rooms, 
attended concerts frequently, and 
spent their summers at home. Both 
mother and father had gone to high 
school and one or the other to college. 
The girl had her own room and took 
private lessons in music. 

Scores for socio-economic status on 
the Sims Score Card range from zero 
to a maximum of thirty-six. No one 
reached this maximal score which is 
the theoretical perfect score, but two 
reached a score of 33. Since these 
scores are comparative within the 
group, an interpretation of the lowest 
and the highest is pertinent to the 
study. The six girls at the bottom of 
the scale who made scores of 4 and 5 
were daughters of laborers, mostly un- 
employed. There were seven persons 
living in three rooms. One of them had 
a telephone, none had magazines, none 
went to a dentist except when needed, 
and one had never been at all. The 
mother or guardian went to no lec- 
tures, clubs, or concerts; the girl had 


had no lessons in music or dancing; 
and in only one case had either parent 
been to high school. At the other ex- 
treme end of this scale were those scor- 
ing 30 and 33—three cases. Their fath- 
ers were a physician, dentist, and uni- 
versity professor. They owned one and, 
in one case, two cars; both mothers 
and fathers had gone to college; and 
they owned, in two cases, more than 
five hundred books. Their families 
averaged four persons occupying seven 
rooms; the mother belonged to two 
clubs, frequently attended concerts, 
and in one case was a public school 
teacher. The girls had their own rooms, 
had private lessons in either or both 
music and dancing, had dental work 
done at regular intervals, and had 
part-time help in the home. Such is 
the picture of the bottom and the top 
scores. Groups I, II, and III are those 
which were compared as the study 
progressed. 

There were two purposes in giving 
the intelligence test: that of eliminat- 
ing any possible cases of greatly de- 
fective mentality, and of noting the 
relationship between socio-economic 
status and intelligence. The distribu- 
tion of I.Q.’s followed to a large extent 
the distribution of socio-economic 
scores, the latter rising from a low of 
3 to a high of 33 and being nearly 
parallel by a rise of I.Q.’s from a low 
of 62 to a high of 140. Table I shows 
the average scores on the Sims test and 
the average I.Q.’s for the groups thus 
formed. 

It can be seen that the average of 
the intelligence scores of the groups 
rises as the socio-economic condition 
improves, thus showing a direct rela- 
tionship between the two. There was 
no evidence from these figures to show 
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whether those of higher intelligence 
moved themselves out of the ranks of 
lower economic status or not. It is 
probable that there are now many in 
the low economic group who, in times 
of normal economic conditions, would 
rank higher. Even with that possible 
variation in frequency of scores, the 
present evidence plainly indicates a 


showed a decrease from Group I to 
Group II and an increase from Group 
II to Group III. Its opposite’ showed 
just the opposite condition: an in- 
crease from Group I to Group II and 
a decrease from Group II to Group 
III. This may mean that those of mid- 
dle status are less aggressive and more 
submissive than those of low status 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE Socio-Economic Scores AND AVERAGE I.Q’s ror Groups I, II, III 














Socio- Scores for Social Status Average I.Q’s Mesienet 
Economic Casse 
Group Mean Range Mean Range 
I Gak 0-10 87.4 62-124 73 
II 16.2 11-18 95.6 64-140 168 
III 26.1 19-33 100.7 70-136 78 





trend of higher intelligence coupled 
with higher socio-economic status, as 
numerous other studies have revealed. 


ANALYSIS OF RESULTS OF 
PrersoNnaLity RATINGS 


Results of the Behavior Trait 
Schedule (see schedule below) were 
tabulated by groups, and, within each 
group, by type of behavior. Many 
types of behavior showed a decrease 
from Group I to Group IT and then an 
increase at Group III. Such was the 
case with aggressive behavior, egocen- 
tric behavior, emotional behavior, and 
other types. The opposite condition, a 
rise in the frequency of the manifesta- 
tion of certain behavior at the level 
of Group II, was shown in many cases 
of which occasional deceptive, occa- 
sional egocentric, and occasional ac- 
curate behavior are a few.* Aggression 

* A type of behavior checked on the sched- 
ule as observed occasionally refers to be- 
havior seen now and then. 


Occasional (ly)—happening now and then. 
Winston Simplified Dictionary, Advanced 


and equally less aggressive and more 
submissive than those of high social 
status. Emotional behavior showed a 
higher percentage of evidence at the 
high and low levels. A rise in the fre- 
quency of the appearance of the be- 
havior in question as the social level 
rises was noted for many types of be- 
havior, among which are the opposite 
of deceptive behavior, the opposite of 
egocentric behavior, and neuro-muscu- 
lar behavior. 

Thus far, no definite trends of be- 
havior were noted with regard to 
socio-economic status. Many traits 
were not rated at all by the teachers. 
This fact may be significant.*® 

In order to multiply the evidence, 





Edition, p. 672. Philadelphia: International 
Press, 1927. 

5 Opposite of a type of behavior refers to 
checkings on the Schedule in the columns 
“infrequently” or “never.” 

* One teacher stated that no child should 
show outstanding behavior: that if the work 
was well organized and the class properly 
handled, there would be no evidence of per- 
sonalities. 
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BEHAVIOR TRAIT SCHEDULE 
PERSONALITY TRAITS OBSERVABLE IN ScHOOoL Room BEHAVIOR 








. Truthfulness or lying | 


5 
Al- 
ways 


4 
Usu- 
ally 


3 
Occa- 
sion- 

ally 


2 
Infre- | Never 
quent- 

ly 

















2. Lying to protect friend 











. Stealing or honesty 











. Persistence in school tasks or easily distracted | | 








. Know-it-all attitude or intellectual modesty 








. Bossy or retiring tendency 








. Fighting 

















. Showing off or shyness | 
| 


. Negativism 











. Defiance or compliance oe | | 
| 
| 


. Initiative in forming or directing groups or fol-| 


owing group lead 





2. Selfishness or unselfishness 








. Indifference to rights of others or semana 


for others 








. Vandalism or care of others’ property 








. Over self-confidence or self-distrust 





| 
. Self-consciousness or poise | 
| 


. Impertinence or courtesy 








. Dependability or irresponsibility 








. Indolence or industry 








. Tardiness or promptness 








21. Personal grooming or lack of grooming 








. Neatness or slovenliness of papers and other 


school work 











. Feelings easily hurt 








. Temper outbursts 








. Daydreaming 








. Sullenness or affability 7 








. Habit spasms 


—_————$$$———$ 








. Overactivity or placidity 





. Drowsiness or energy 
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comparison was made with the Bern- 
reuter Inventory. The Schedule shows 
how often any particular behavior was 
shown; the Inventory shows how much 
the particular tendency was shown. 
Any similarity of figures, therefore, 
will tend to show the validity of the 
measures. In the Manual for the Per- 
sonality Inventory, Bernreuter states 
that 

A percentile score indicates what propor- 
tion of the group an individual exceeds 
in the given measure. For example, a per- 
centile score of 64 indicates that this in- 
dividual has earned a score for neurosis, for 
introversion, for self-sufficiency, or for domi- 
nance, depending upon the scale used, which 


is higher than the scores earned by 64 per 
cent of the group with whom he is being 


compared. 

Thus the score of 42 means that Group 
I has a mean or average score for neu- 
rotic tendency which is 42 per cent 
higher than the lowest score in this en- 
tire group, that Group II is 47 per 
cent higher and Group III is 43 per 
cent higher. This seems to show that 
the middle group exhibits higher neu- 
rotic tendency than either of the 
others. A comparison between the 
scores for self-sufficiency and the 
scores on the Schedule for egocen- 
tricity showed that this type of be- 
havior decreases slightly on the Sched- 
ule from Group I to Group II and 
rises at Group II but is still lower than 
Group I. On the Inventory it shows a 
fall at Group II and then a rise at 
Group III. These two measures seem 
comparable in results on self-suf- 
ficiency and egocentricity. Dominance 
on the Bernreuter Inventory, showing 
45.0, 39.7, and 58.1 for the three 
groups respectively, is shown on the 
Schedule as aggressive behavior by the 


percentages 7.4, 6.4, and 8.8. In both 


cases there was a slight drop at the 
middle level and a rise at the high 
level. This shows that the middle group 
is less dominant and aggressive than 
the low group and less so also than 
the high group. Dominance and ag- 
gression seem to center largely in the 
lowest and highest groups. Neurotic 
tendency is not comparable to any one 
item on the Schedule since it may 
manifest itself by egocentric, emotion- 
al, or neuro-muscular behavior, all of 
which appear separately on the Sched- 
ule. 

The Woodworth-Mathews Personal 
Data Sheet was then compared with 
the Schedule. Being a test of neurotic 
tendency, it contains questions the 
answers to which discover most phases 
of neurotic behavior, and thus the 
amount of adjustment of school chil- 
dren to their environment. The ques- 
tions were divided according to their 
implications into: distinctly neurotic 
behavior, cooperation, sadistic ten- 
dency, physical condition, emotional 
tendency, aggression, and egocen- 
tricity. In addition to this division, a 
list was made of those answers which, 
when they were in the affirmative, had 
a favorable implication. Percentages 
of favorable and unfavorable answers 
were then computed for each group ac- 
cording to type of behavior involved. 
Comparison of these data with those 
of the Schedule was then made. It was 
found that all three groups made aver- 
age ratings which were higher or more 
favorable on the Data Sheet than on 
the Schedule. A possible explanation 
of this difference may be found in the 
fact that the Data Sheet is a self-rat- 
ing sheet, whereas the Schedule is a 
sheet for rating by another. It has 
been found that self-raters tend to rate 
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desirable traits too high and undesir- 
able traits too low. Since the figures 
obtained were for desirable traits, 
there is a possibility that they may 
rank somewhat too high. On the other 
hand, raters of others tend to cast 
what Thorndike calls a halo over their 
ratings; that is, the “good” child tends 
to be rated good in all behavior and 
the “bad” child to be rated bad. Both 
tendencies must be taken into consid- 
eration in any final interpretation of 
these data. 

Coefficients of correlation were then 


showed a correlation of .06, meaning 
that there is only an insignificant re- 
lationship. In the same way, accuracy 
and dependability showed an insignifi- 
cant coefficient of correlation of .03, 
and favorable emotional behavior an 
equally insignificant correlation of 
.04. Favorable neuro-muscular be- 
havior showed a coefficient of correla- 
tion of .02. Thus there is scarcely any 
significant relationship between social 
status and these types of behavior. 
Two exceptions, however, to this gen- 
eral trend may be noted in the cases 


TABLE II 


CoEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION BETWEEN PERCENTAGES OF FAVORABLE BEHAVIOR AS 
SHOWN ON THE SCHEDULE AND SCORE FOR Socio-Economic Status 














Group I Group II Group III 
Favorable 
Behavior * Interpre- . Interpre- . Interpre- 
tation tation tation 
Truthtelling .2818 doubtful .0628 insignificant .1151 insignificant 
Honesty 
Aggressive —.0733 insignificant .1360 insignificant .0209 insignificant 
Egocentric .0628 insignificant .0733 insignificant .1986 insignificant 
Accurate and De- .0314 insignificant .8421 significant .2818 doubtful 
pendable 
Emotional .0419 insignificant .8610 significant .0524 insignificant 
Neuro-muscular .0209 insignificant .2403 doubtful — .1882 insignificant 





* r represents coefficient of correlation. 


computed between scores for socio- 
economic status and scores on the 
Schedule (see Table II), scores for 
favorable behavior being first consid- 
ered. Truthfulness and honesty showed 
positive correlation of .281 which is 
indicative of a doubtful relationship. 
Aggression, in its favorable aspect, 
such as persistence in school work, in- 
itiative in forming groups, and other 
such favorable evidences, showed a 
correlation of —.07 which seems to 
show that there is practically no rela- 
tionship between these conditions, and 
that what little relationship there is, 
is inverse. Favorable egocentricity 


of emotional behavior and accurate 
behavior. In order to indicate a rela- 
tionship, a significant coefficient of 
correlation should exist at the low and 
the high levels also. This is not the 
case. Therefore the correlation must 
be with some chance factor which is 
present in the middle group and not 
evident to this study at the low and 
high levels. Without further investiga- 
tion, one would not therefore be justi- 
fied in attaching any significance to 
the two coefficients, accompanied as 
they are, by contradictory evidence in 
the groups above and below. 
Unfavorable behavior was then 
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evaluated. (See Table III.) It was 
noted that most of the evidences of 
unfavorable behavior showed a de- 
crease in percentage as the social con- 
dition improved. In Group [, 37.5 per 
cent, of the individuals in the group 
or 18 persons, manifested all the un- 
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of correlation with socio-economic 
status. Coefficients of correlation be- 
tween socio-economic status and fre- 
quency of unfavorable behavior are 
not significant, however. Negativism at 
the high social level and temper out- 
bursts at the low social level seem to 


favorable behavior listed for their 
group. In Group II, 33.3 per cent or 
42 individuals, showed all the unfavor- 
able behavior for their group, and 
similarly 28.4 per cent or 16 persons 


show significant correlations. But co- 
efficients of correlation for these traits 
with each of the other social levels are 
too low to be significant. Again, chance 
factors seem indicated. 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF FREQUENCY OF UNFAVORABLE BEHAVIOR CHOSEN FOR ANALYSIS AND 
CorEFFIcIENTS OF CoRRELATION OF THESE [TEMS WITH Soci0o-ECONoMIC STATUS 




















Group I Group II Group III 
Behavior 

r® % cases r % cases E % cases 
Defiance aS Y | 12.5 .05 14.2 51 T2 
Fighting — .22 20.9 15 14.2 none Lae 
Impertinence none none — .41 12.6 none 3.5 
Negativism —.10 25.0 — .09 23.2 .99 tt 
Sullenness .65 16.6 — .29 25.3 — .56 17.8 
Tardiness .50 16.6 — .03 12.6 .86 14.2 
Temper outbursts .88 20.8 .48 14.2 — .63 10.7 
Total persons showing 18 casesor37.5%  42casesor33.3%  16casesor 28.4% 


foregoing behavior 





* r represents coefficient of correlation. 


in Group III. Overt evidences of mal- 
adjustment in school, such as fighting, 
tardiness, temper outbursts, defiance, 
negativism, stealing, sullenness, and 
impertinence, were chosen for analysis. 
Stealing could not be included with the 
foregoing behavior because it was not 
recorded except as varying degrees of 
honesty and, as such, is included in 
the favorable behavior as a low score 
for honesty. 

The percentages of evidence of un- 
favorable behavior were then analyzed 
to discover the distribution. All un- 
favorable behavior was found to group 
itself around a small number of indi- 
viduals in each group. Table III also 
gives the figures and their coefficients 


CONCLUSIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE 

More than half the pupils showed 
no outstanding behavior and therefore 
were not rated on their Schedules by 
their teachers. The inference here is 
that this number represents the gen- 
eral population which conforms to the 
procedure of the school. Those who do 
not conform to the general pattern but 
stand out from the rest either in dis- 
tinctly favorable or unfavorable be- 
havior represent less than half, prac- 
tically one-third of the entire sam- 
pling. Only a small percentage of these 
individuals showed in overt reactions 
instances of anti-social traits or mal- 
adjustment. A far larger percentage of 
the group of ‘“non-conformists” 
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showed outstanding favorable be- 
havior. 

Favorable behavior showed a slight 
rise in frequency at the high level of 
social status. Coefficients of correla- 
tion showed, however, only insignifi- 
cant relationships except in two types 
of behavior which were discussed 
above. This probably indicates that 
that part of the environment which is 
conditioned by the economic situation 
in which the child finds himself has 
little relationship to his school be- 
havior. Other studies which have 
shown relationships between environ- 
ment and personality have not con- 
fined their problems to the physical 
environment as was done here. Other 
factors of the environment not includ- 
ed in this study are evidently of great- 
er significance. 

The summary of percentages of un- 
favorable behavior shows interesting 
results. Unfavorable emotional be- 
havior increases somewhat at the high 
level; and unfavorable neuro-muscular 
behavior increases greatly. High fre- 
quency of manifestations of emotional 
behavior of the unfavorable type car- 
ries with it suggestions of conflict, 
since conflict is accompanied by a pro- 
longed condition of unpleasant emo- 
tional tension. In this state of tension, 
the individual is torn between two 
lines of conduct neither of which is 
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possible on account of the resistance 
offered by the other. In these cases, 
“internal” maladjustment may exist 
but need not be manifested in overt 
behavior. Such maladjustment is more 
frequent at the high social level. 

All other types of unfavorable be- 
havior on casual observation seem to 
show a slight, steady decrease as the 
social condition improves. The per- 
centage of persons involved in un- 
favorable behavior likewise shows a 
decided decrease as the social level 
rises. This seems to show that though 
unfavorable behavior is seen slightly 
less frequently at the high level, the 
number of individuals who act un- 
favorably is much smaller than the 
number at the low level. Or, to state 
the matter in another manner, there is 
nearly as much unfavorable behavior 
at the high level as at the low, but 
fewer individuals are involved at the 
high level. Low coefficients of correla- 
tion show, however, no significant re- 
lationship. 

It appears, therefore, that there is 
practically no relationship between 
socio-economic conditions and the be- 
havior studied and that therefore, be- 
cause of improved social condition, 
children in the “better” neighborhoods 
cannot be expected to show better 
school adjustment than those in com- 
munities less favorable. 























Test Results of Third 


Grade Negro Children 


Selected on the Basis of Socio- 
Economic Status, II 


HowaARD 


In a previous article in this Jour- 
NAL for April, 1935, we have stated 
the problem and the assumptions of 
this investigation, given a general out- 
line of the procedures and descriptions 
of subjects, materials and school com- 
munities. The results there included 
analyses of social histories and of 


HALE Lona 


gross test results in respect to both 
test and group differences. 


Tue Basic CORRELATION DATA FOR 
FuRTHER ANALYSIS 


Our further analyses requires co- 
efficients of correlation and reliability 
coefficients. The raw correlations are 


TABLE X 


Raw CoRRELATIONS AND 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


THE VALUES IN THE DIAGONAL FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


GR 


oup I 








Pint- 


ner- Dear- mann- graph 


Kuhl-  Para- Word Rea- Com- 








Binet Pater- born Ander- Mean- _— aS se 
son son ing =? 7 
Binet . 8500 
Pintner-Paterson .5332 .8806 
Dearborn A .6779 .5007 .6991 
Kuhlmann- Anderson .6492 .4487 .6012 .8913 
Paragraph Meaning .4016 .1509 .3100 .5496 .9561 
Word Meaning .38449 .1234 .2867 .5157 .6885 .8807 
Reasoning .6286 .4177 .4570 .6919 .6070 .4703 .8695 
Computation .49385 .2191 .3915 .5417 .4468 .5026 .5442 .7907 
Chronological Age 2119 .2327 .3193 .13812 .1285 .0830 .1621 .2493 
TABLE XI 


Raw CorRELATIONS AND 


RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 


THE VALUES ON THE DIAGONAL FROM LEFT TO RIGHT ARE RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS 
Grovr II 








Pint- 


ner- Dear- mann- graph 


Kuhl-  Para- Word Rea- Com- 





Binet Pater- born Ander- Mean- er ene _ 
son son ign —_ - 

Binet . 8486 
Pintner-Paterson .38699 .8033 
Dearborn A -4083 .3869 .7177 
Kuhlmann- Anderson .5618 .3739 .4716 .7942 
Paragraph Meaning .5942 .1473 .2204 .5651 .9094 
Word Meaning .5960 .1005 .1660 .4823 .7650 .9305 
Reasoning .4980 .2391 .21382 .3923 .4851 .4277 .6814 
Computation .4868 .1958 .2109 .2929 .3962 .3371 .6659 .7064 
Chronological Age — .4479 — .2276 — .2271 — .2703 — .2006 — .1742 — .2089 — .2964 
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presented in Tables X and XI. On 
the diagonals running from upper 
left to lower right are the reliability 
coefficients of the tests. These relia- 
bility coefficients were derived by 
splitting the tests into halves, cor- 
relating the scores on the halves, and 
stepping-up the result by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula. Below the di- 
agonal are. the raw coefficients of cor- 
relation. The raw correlations have 
been derived with utmost care by 
employing Hull’s'* procedure which 
can be used upon 100 scores with fair 
economy. It permits a very definite 
check for every step in the calculation, 
thus guaranteeing absolute accuracy 
in the results. We have used mental 
and educational ages rather than test 
scores and have computed the co- 
efficients for the mental and educa- 
tional ages with chronological age. We 
are able, therefore, to partial-out the 
effect of chronological age, thus secur- 
ing more complete homogeneity. 

The reliability coefficients have 
been derived by using class intervals 
of 6 months and where necessary 
correcting for broad categories by 
means of Sheppard’s Correction. The 
computations have been checked care- 
fully by means of a schedule used by 
the Public School Department of Re- 
search which provides for careful 
checking of every step in the com- 
putation. 

The coefficients of correlation cor- 
rected for attenuation have been cal- 
culated by the well-known formula 
of the type: 


Ti2 


r = 


ow ae 
V rule 





“4 Clark Hull, Aptitude Tesiing. World 
Book Company, pp. 423-439. 
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The groups have not been experi- 
mentally selected with respect to 
chronological age. We wish, therefore, 
to render age constant. In the case of 
correlations, this is a straightforward 
problem in partial correlation. The 
partialling-out of the chronological 
age from the reliability coefficient is 
not so simple a problem. We pro- 
ceeded to do this by the following 
formula which, so far as the author 
knows, has not appeared in the litera- 


ture before: 
2ri2 11 —T1a2(1 +912 11) 


2 —ria2(1 +912 1/11) 


in which 7{,2 1/1 is the correlation be- 
tween the scores resulting from the 
halves of the test and ri, is the cor- 
relation of the test with chronological 
age. Having r1;2 1;11:a@ we estimate the 
reliability of the full length test by 
using the following formula": 





Ti/21/-a = 


2ri/2 1/1t-a 

it | AY arama 
1+171/2 1/11-a (1) 
2ryj2 11 —T1a2(1 +2 111) 


(1 —ria?) (1 +112 11) 


The same result may be reached as 
conveniently by writing 





A=ru—T11-a- 
Then 
Ti-a =T11 —A. 
This reduces to 
ria2(1 —ri2 11) 
A = 2 
(111211) (1 — ria”) @) 
This latter procedure may be used 
for checking the computation in the 
former or it may be used in its own 
right. 





16 For the derivation of formulas 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5, 6, 10, and 11 see Analyses of Test 
Results from Third Grade Children Selected 
on the Basis of Socio-Economic Status by 
Howard H. Long. Doctorate Thesis avail- 
able in Harvard University Library and 
the Library of the Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 




















It may frequently occur that rir.., 
differs but little from ry. One wishes 
to know whether the difference is sig- 
nificant. The standard error of A may 
be found from the following formula": 


__ 214] 


ww (3) 
VN | rio | 


Test DIFFERENCES IN GRovuP I 


Reliabilities and Intercorrelations.— 
There is positive correlation in every 
instance of test age with chronological 
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shows the greatest dependence.” 
Contrary to what might have been 
expected, the correlation between 
Arithmetic Reasoning and Word 
Meaning is lower than that between 
Word Meaning and Computation. As 
was to be expected, perhaps, Word 
Meaning has the highest correlation 
with Paragraph Meaning, but Word 
Meaning correlates rather low with 
Binet, .35, whereas, Paragraph Mean- 
ing has a rather low correlation with 
Pintner-Paterson, .15. 


TABLE XII 


CoRRELATION AND RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS, AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
CoRRECTED FOR ATTENUATION AFTER RENDERING THE EFFECT OF AGE 
ConsTANntT, Group I* 











- Para- 
: . Dear- Kuhl- Word Reason- Com- 
Binet Pintner born mann oF ol Meaning ing putation 

Binet . 8430 .5933 .8799 . 7406 .4805 .3901 .7212 .5755 

Pintner . 5092 .8738 .6071 .4921 .1374 .1225 .4552 .2077 

Dearborn .6588 .4627 . 6649 .7741 .3591 . 3602 .5710 .4728 

Kuhlmann .6413 .4338 .5953 . 8894 .5942 .5775 .7811 .6379 
Paragraph 

Meaning . 3863 . 1255 . 2862 .5418 9554 . 7480 .6585 .5013 

Word Meaning’ .3360 .1074 .2755 .5109 .6858 .8799 .5321 .6040 

Reasoning .6162 .3960 -4333 .6855 .5990 -4645 .8660 .6428 

Computation .4657 a | .3398 . 5302 .4319 .4993 .5272 .7768 





* The values on the diagonal from left to right are reliability coefficients. The values above the diagonal are cor- 


relation coefficients corrected for attenuation. 


age, it being lowest in the case of 
Word Meaning and highest in the 
case of Dearborn A. The averages of 
the intercorrelations of each test with 
the remaining seven tests are: 


Dy SRAMONIHABINOE... 65.0550 sisinee dale’ 
2. Pintner-Patersom...........-6%. .34 
iy RTRERY fe a cose Oe cess oree. nw 8 .46 
4. Kuhlmann-Anderson............ 57 
5. Stanford Paragraph Meaning.... .45 
6. Stanford Word Meaning........ .42 
7. Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning... .55 
8. Stanford Arithmetic Computation .45 


Pintner-Paterson shows the greatest 
independence from the rest of the 
tests, whereas, Kuhlmann-Anderson 


16 Ibid. 


Paragraph Meaning has the highest 
reliability, .96; Dearborn A has the 
lowest, .70. Arithmetic Computation 
has next to the lowest reliability, .79. 
The low reliability of the Dearborn 
test probably reflects the partial in- 
applicability of the ‘split half” tech- 
nique to tests composed largely of 
dissimilar test items. 

The Effect of Chronological Age.— 
Table XII gives the coefficients of 
correlation and reliability coefficients, 

17 Dependence is used in the sense em- 
ployed in regression equations. Nothing 
need be implied as to the direction of causa- 
tion. 
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and coefficients of correlation cor- 
rected for attenuation after rendering 
the effect of age constant. This table 
is to be read as the previous one, 
noting that above the diagonal are 
the correlation coefficients corrected 
for attenuation. It will be noted that 
every correlation and reliability co- 
efficient has been lowered by the 
rendering of age constant. The follow- 
ing are the reliabilities, the reliabilities 
with age constant, and the difference 
between these: 


The partialling probably has not af- 
fected any general conclusion which 
otherwise might have been drawn. 
The average effect upon the inter- 
correlation for Group I is a reduction 
of .016. 


Test DIFFERENCES IN GrovuP II 


Reliabilities and Intercorrelations.— 
All correlations of test ages with 
chronological ages are negative. The 
largest negative correlation obtains 
with the Binet, and the smallest with 











Reliability 
Tests Reliability with Age Difference 

Constant 
Stanford-Binet 85 .84 01 
Pintner-Paterson 88 .87 01 
Dearborn A 70 .66 04 
Kuhlmann- Anderson 89 .89 00 
Stanford Paragraph Meaning 96 .96 00 
Stanford Word Meaning 88 .88 00 
Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning 87 .87 00 
Stanford Arithmetic Computation 79 .78 01 





It is at once evident that the render- 
ing of age constant in these relia- 
bilities has made very little difference 
except in the case of Dearborn A. 
But .04 is only 1.6 times its standard 
error. Nevertheless, the consistency 
of sign in the differences implies real 
significance. 

The largest reductions in the inter- 
correlations by partialling out age are 
as follows: 


Binet—Pintner-Paterson. . peisiaravcs “Oa 
Dearborn A—Pintner-Paterson. Ptr .04 
Computation—Pintner-Paterson. . .05 
Dearborn A—Reasoning........... .03 
Dearborn A—Computation........  .05 


All the other intercorrelations were 
affected by less than .03. It follows 
that the rendering of age constant has 
not greatly affected these correlations, 
but again the consistency of sign of 
the differences implies significance. 


Word Meaning. The averages of the 
intercorrelations of each test with the 
other seven tests are: 


1. Stanford-Binet:............00650. .50 
SZ. EWMGNOTSPALOIBON:.... 0 ccs es .26 
SS ee rere .30 
4. Kuhlmann-Anderson.. 45 
5. Stanford Paragraph Meaning. . 45 
6. Stanford Word Meaning. . . 41 
7. Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning. . 42 
8. Stanford Arithmetic Computation .36 


Pintner-Paterson and Dearborn A ex- 
hibit the greatest independence and 
Binet the greatest dependence upon 
the other tests. The lowest correlation 
in the table obtains between Pintner- 
Paterson and Word Meaning, .10; the 
highest obtains between Word Mean- 
ing and Paragraph Meaning, .77. 
Faragraph Meaning has the highest 
reliability, .91; Arithmetic Reasoning 
the lowest, .68; Arithmetic Computa- 
tion has the next lowest, .71. 
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TABLE XIII 


CoRRELATION AND RELIABILITY COEFFICIENTS, AND COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION 
CoRRECTED FOR ATTENUATION AFTER RENDERING THE EFFECT oF AGE 
Constant, Group II* 











. Para- 7 

: >: Dear- Kuhl- Word Reason- Compu- 

Binet Pintner born mann . Meaning ing tation 

Binet .8107 .3840 .4666 .6447 .6722 .6782 .6219 .4802 

Pintner .3078 . 7925 .4737 .4244 .1257 .0740 . 2768 .1881 

Dearborn .8521 .3534 .7023 .5919 .2301 1632 .2544 .2237 

Kuhlmann .5120 .3332 .4875 .7780 .6453 ~# «5401 4952 =.3186 
Paragraph 

Meaning .5759 .1065 .1835 .5416 .9055 .8254 .5953 .4592 

Word Meaning .5884 .0635 .1318 .4590 .7568 .9284 £.5165 .3827 

Reasoning .4573 .2012 .1741 .3567  .4626 .4064 .6669 .9616 

Computation .3560 .1379 .1544 .2314 .3598 . 3036 .6467 .6781 





* The values on the diagonal from left to right are reliability coefficients. The values above the diagonal are cor- 


relation coefficients corrected for attenuation. 


The Effect of Chronological Age.— 
Table XIII gives the coefficients of 
correlation and reliability coefficients, 


and coefficients of correlation cor- . 


rected for attenuation after rendering 
the effect of age constant. Every co- 
efficient has been lowered by render- 
ing age constant. The following are 
the reliabilities, the reliabilities after 
age has been rendered constant, and 
the differences between these: 


Among the intercorrelations the 
largest reductions are: 


Binet—Pintner-Paterson........... .06 
Binet—Dearborn A............... .06 
Binet—Kuhlmann-Anderson.......  .05 
Binet—Computation.............. .08 
Pintner-Paterson—Computation.... .06 
Dearborn A—Computation........ .06 


The rest have been reduced by less 
than .05. The average effect upon the 
intercorrelation is .039 for Group II. 











Reliability 
Tests Reliability with Age Difference 

Constant 
Stanford-Binet 85 .81 04 
Pintner-Paterson 80 .79 01 
Dearborn A 72 .70 02 
Kuhlmann-Anderson 79 .78 01 
Stanford Paragraph Meaning 91 91 00 
Stanford Word Meaning 93 .93 00 
Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning 68 .67 01 
Stanford Arithmetic Computation 71 .68 03 





The partialling-out of chronological 
age has not markedly affected these 
reliabilities. The most significant dif- 
ference is only twice its standard 
error. 


Group DIFFERENCES 
The first striking difference in 
Tables X and XI, which give the 
raw correlations, is the difference in 
sign and the size of the correlations 
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between test ages and chronological 
ages. For Group I the correlation in 
every case is positive, whereas, for 
Group II it is negative. When one 
considers that these correlations have 
different signs, the difference becomes 
striking. For instance, the difference 
between the correlations of the Binet 
mental age and chronological age for 
the groups is .6598. The standard 
error of this difference is .1. The 
standard error of the difference di- 
vided into the difference is approxi- 
mately 7.0. 

The average of the intercorrelations 
among the tests by groups, whether 
we deal with the raw correlations or 
the correlations after the effect of age 
has been rendered constant, exhibits 
a difference of about one-tenth. The 
average of the correlations, with age 
partialled-out, for Group I is .4542, 
and for Group II, .3554, a difference 
of .0988. It will be recalled that 
Group I is more variable than Group 
II, the average variability of Group I 
being 14 and of Group II, 12.25. The 
average relative variabilities in the 
chronological ages are also different. 
For Group [| it is 12 and for Group II, 
9. We must bear in mind, however, 
that the effect of chronological age 
has been removed from the correla- 
tions which we shall employ in the 
analyses in subsequent sections. 

As a further group comparison, we 
have determined the average correla- 
tion of each of the intelligence tests 
with the four reading and arithmetic 
tests and also its average correlation 
with the other three intelligence tests 
(age constant): 
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Average 
Correlation 
Group Group 

I II 


Binet with Reading and Arith- 


SMR 6 oan ca ine og area .45 .49 
Pintner-Paterson with Read- 

ing and Arithmetic....... 20 @686.18 
Dearborn A with Reading 

and Arithmetic.......... .30 .16 
Kuhlmann-Anderson with 

Reading and Arithmetic... .57 .40 
Binet with Pintner, Dearborn 

Kuhlmann-Anderson..... .60 .39 


Pintner with Binet, Dear- 
born, Kuhlmann-Anderson .47 ~~ .33 
Dearborn with Binet, Kuhl- 


mann-Anderson, Pintner.. .57 .36 
Kuhimann-Anderson’ with 
Binet, Dearborn, Pintner.. .56 43 


We note that Binet in Group I has 
a smaller average correlation with the 
achievement tests than with the in- 
telligence tests. Kuhlmann-Anderson 
has approximately the same average 
with achievement tests and other in- 
telligence tests, whereas, Pintner- 
Paterson and Dearborn A have a 
decidedly lower correlation with 
achievement tests than with intelli- 
gence tests. On the other hand, in 
Group II, Binet has a higher average 
with achievement tests than it has 
with intelligence tests. Kuhlmann- 
Anderson has a slightly lower average 
with the achievement tests than with 
the other intelligence tests. Pintner- 
Paterson and Dearborn show sub- 
stantially lower average correlations 
in Group II than in Group I. We shail 
need to be careful in interpreting the 
average difference in Binet correla- 
tions with other tests, to note that 
this may be due to the fact that the 
pupils in Group IT scored on the upper 
portions of the Binet, whereas, the 
pupils in Group I scored on the lower 
portions. As every one knows, the 
upper portions of the Binet are more 
verbal and probably more closely 
allied to school subjects than the 














iP 
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lower portions. This distinction can 
hardly be made with reference to the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson test, and it is 
to be noted that we may accept its 
average correlations with the achieve- 
ment and intelligence tests as being 
substantially the same in both groups. 
This may mean that it is a superior 
test of general ability. The Binet, 
considering the reservation cited 
above, is probably slightly more pre- 
dictive of school ability than the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson in Group II, 
but less predictive in Group I. For 
the pupils in Group II, Pintner- 
Paterson and Dearborn A seem to 
bear very little relation to the 
achievement of the pupils, and this 
relation is only slightly improved in 
Group I. Pinter-Paterson is only 
slightly predictive in either Group I 
or Group II, whereas, Dearborn seems 
to be somewhat more predictive of 
achievement in Group I than in 
Group II. 

It should be noted, of course, that 
the Pintner-Paterson and Dearborn 
A tests are not intended to predict 
achievement and therefore, that the 
findings here were to be expected. The 
fact that Group I scored mainly on 
the parts of the Binet tests which are 
heavily weighted with performance 
items explains the fact that Dearborn 
A correlates highest with the Binet 
in Group I and lowest, save one, in 
Group II which scored mainly on the 
more verbal parts of the Binet. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DISPARITIES AMONG 


THE Trests TAKEN IN PAIRS 


We turn now to the analysis of the 
disparities among the tests taken in 


pairs.'§ Truman L. Kelley published 
(1923) a method for determining the 
significance of a difference in scores 
for the individual on two different 
tests.'® As is well understood, even if 
the scores are converted into similar 
units, say, standard scores, we still 
do not know how large the difference 
in a given case should be in order to 
be significant. If, for instance, the 
difference amounts to one standard 
deviation, we need to ask whether 
such a difference may be expected by 
chance. Of necessity we must start 
with fallible scores, but what we 
really want to know is the difference 
between true scores, true scores being 
defined as the means of an infinite 
number of measures of the abilities 
in the same individual. Obviously, 
even a very large number of such 
measures is impracticable, but, for- 
tunately, we are able to make es- 
timates of the true scores from fallible 
scores. 

Let us introduce symbols in order 
to clarify the discussion: 

Xi—-M;, Sa. 


a1 02 





Let Zi = 





. 
’ 


then Z, and Z, are by definition stand- 
ard scores of the individual upon test 1 
and test 2, X; and X» are raw scores 
on the tests, and oi, o2, M, and M, 
have their usual meanings as con- 
stants of the respective distributions. 


18 All correlation analyses in this and 
subsequent sections are based upon the 
usual assumptions as to linearity of regres- 
sions, etc. 

19 Kelley, T. L.: ““A New Method for 
Determining the Significance of Differences 
in Intelligence and Achievement Scores.’’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 14: 
321-33, S 1923. 
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Letting d represent the fallible differ- 
ences we have: 
d=Z,—Z: 


Let us represent the true scores 
respectively by Z,, and Z,. Let the 
part of Z, which is independent of 
Z,, and Z, be represented by Z1..0 
and, correspondingly, that part of Ze 
which is independent of Z, and Z, 
by Z 2+ cou 

We need to determine the standard 
deviation (error) of the difference. 


Dye. cog = Z1- ew — Z2- ces 


We may express this in words by 
saying that we seek a measure of the 
variability of the difference between 
those parts of the two scores which are 
independent of the true scores. This 
is a chance phenomenon and the 
difference in question represents the 
difference which may be attributed to 
error. Kelley has given us the formula 
for finding the standard error of this 
difference.”° It is 4.40 =V 2—lu—Tar 
in which rj; and rey are the respective 
reliability coefficients of the two tests. 

Thus far we have been dealing with 
the difference between scores of a 
single individual. Let us turn our 
attention to the group. We may find 
the standard deviation of the differ- 
ences for the sample to which the in- 
dividual belongs, still using standard 
scores, by the well known formula: 


oa=V/2—2rie. 


In the following discussion we 
should distinguish carefully between 
the standard error of the difference 
between two scores of an individual 
and the standard deviation of the 
differences between scores on the two 
tests for the sample. The deviations 


20 Kelley, T. L.: op. cit., p. 325. 
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in the group usually represent sys- 
tematic differences in the abilities to- 
gether with differences due to error. 
The value of oa.,0 is the standard 
error of the difference between the 
members of a pair of scores by each 
individual in the sample. oa includes 
both error and systematic differences 
for the entire sample. Obviously the 


Td. 


value * is the ratio of the chance 





Od 

difference (holding for each individ- 
ual, and, therefore, for the sample) to 
the total difference. Should oa... 
equal oa, then all the difference be- 
tween the scores of the group may be 
due to chance. As oz becomes larger 
than 4.0, that is, the smaller the 
ratio, the greater is the likelihood that 
we are dealing with a systematic 
difference. Once we have derived the 
ratios we may enter a table prepared 
by Kelley" and determine for the 
group the proportion of individuals 
who have shown differences in excess 
of that which may be due to chance. 
Since we are dealing with 100 subjects 
in each group, this proportion is at 
once a percentage and the number of 
individuals. Table XIV gives the 
number of individuals exhibiting dif- 
ferences in excess of chance for Group 
I. Table XV gives the same data for 
Group II. 

The value 28.9 in Table XIV for 
Group I, lying in the first column and 
the second row, means that 28.9 per 
cent of the individuals or 29 individ- 
uals of Group I show differences in 
Stanford-Binet and Pintner-Paterson 
tests in excess of what might be ex- 
pected by chance. 

We are struck with the small num- 


21 Kelley, T. L.: op. ctt., p. 330. 
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TABLE XIV 


THe Percentaces oF Pupits ExuisitinG DIFFERENCES GREATER THAN May BE Ex- 
PECTED FROM CHANCE, GrRouP I 


Dear- Kuhl- Para- Word Reason- Compu- 














: ee 
Binet Pintner ‘born mann Pl Meaning ing tation 

Binet 

Pintner 28.9 

Dearborn 7.8 19.8 

Kuhlmann 23.5 35.8 14.5 

Paragraph 

Meaning 40.5 51.1 30.6 40.5 

Word Meaning 35.8 44.6 27.3 33.2 31.5 

Reasoning 32.7 35.8 21.2 22.7 34.9 $3.2 

Computation 24.2 35.8 20.5 24.2 33.2 25.0 23.5 





TABLE XV 


Tue Percentages oF Pupits ExutsitiInG DIFFERENCES GREATER THAN May BE Ex- 
PECTED FROM CHANCE, Grovp II 








Dear- Kuhl- Para- Word Reason- Compu- 


Binet Pintner born mann Menting Meaning ing tation 





Binet 
Pintner 28.9 
Dearborn 23.5 22.0 
Kuhlmann 20.5 26.5 18.5 
Paragraph 
Meaning 25.8 40.5 33.2 25.0 
Word Meaning 27.3 42.5 35.8 30.6 25.8 
Reasoning 17.8 25.8 r-7 ay | 19.8 22.0 25.8 
Computation 22.0 28.1 23.5 25.0 26.5 29.8 3.0 





ber of individuals showing differences, lies in the similarity between Arith- 
in excess of chance, between the Binet metic Reasoning and Arithmetic 
and the Dearborn A. There is marked Computation. The average of the per- 
similarity in the way these tests fune- centages of individuals in Group II 
tion in this group. The average of the showing differences between the re- 
percentages of individuals showing spective tests and the other seven 
differences between the respective follows: 


tests and the other seven follows: Stanford-Binet...............-5- 23.7 
Stanford-Binet. .............00. a Ya.” 
—— pa ONS eee SENS es S Kuhlmann-Anderson............. 23.7 
Kuhl wig SE aaa aaa 27.8 Stanford Paragraph Meaning...... 28.4 
eet are oe 1 lan ae 37 5 Stanford Word Meaning.......... 31.1 
St ford W. I Mc ef apnea 32 9 Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning.... 19.6 
ee estes ‘> Stanford Arithmetic Computation.. 22.6 
Stanford Arithmetic Reasoning.... 27.7 

Stanford Arithmetic Computation.. 26.6 


The greatest independence is ex- 
Thus Paragraph Meaning exhibits the hibited by Word Meaning; Pintner- 
largest independence and Pintner- Paterson is next. The greatest de- 
Paterson is next, whereas, Dearborn pendence is exhibited by Arithmetic 
A exhibits the least independence. Reasoning. 

The first striking fact in Table XV We have here substantially the 
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same result as found by Kelley” and 
DeVoss.”? Using the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Tests the former investigated a 
group of 96 unselected eighth graders, 
and the latter a selected group of 
children with I.Q.’s of 140 or more. 

The Standard Error of the Per- 
centages.—Having these data before 
us, a very important question is, How 
reliable are these ratio values? In 
order to answer this question, we need 
to determine the standard errors of 
the ratios. 


We present here three error formulas 


for this ratio. 
Case I.*4 
ee? 
oR= 2VNe 
[* —r12)2+ (1 —ro?)? +ri22(1 — 11?) (1 — 12?) 


2 
Td" + cow 





—ri2(1 +ri2)(2—1r1? —12?) 


1/2 
deaitoiitt +r)? | 4) 


in which r; and re are reliability co- 
efficients of the respective tests, and 
rye is the correlation coefficient be- 
tween the tests. This formula is to be 
used in case one knows the relia- 
bilities of the tests from the correla- 
tion of one form with another, but 
has available for his purpose only one 
form of each test. It goes without 
saying that this formula should not 
be used if results from the two forms 
are available, for then one would be 
using only half of his data. 


2 Kelley, T. L.: op. cit., p. 333. 
23 DeVoss, J. C.: “Specialization of the 
Abilities of Gifted Children,’ Genetic 





Studies of Genius, (L. M. Terman et al), 
Vol. I, Chapter XII, pp. 306-327. 

* For derivation of formulas (4), (5) 
and (6) see footnote 15. 
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Case II. 
1 1 


es (1 —rire) (1 +71) (1 +72) 
[3(1 +ri2r22) +2(ri? +2?) — 10rire 


1/2 
+ryo?(2ryre— 11? — 72”) | (5) 


CR = 





Formula (5) may be used either where 
one has derived the reliability co- 
efficients from two forms of the test 
and stepped up the results by the 
Brown-Spearman formula so as to 
use all his data, or where one has 
derived the reliabilities by splitting 
the tests into halves, correlated the 
half scores and stepped up the results. 
This formula permits one to use all 
the data in either instance. 
Case III 
1 3 {l-n 

ona — i/o | 1+r 
This formula is to be used only when 
the reliabilities of the two tests are 
the same. It is of great convenience 
for two purposes. First, it may be 
used to estimate roughly the average 
error of a given table. We proceed by 
finding the average of the inter- 
correlations and the average of the 
reliabilities; with these we can find 
the Ga,.0 and gq and substitute the 
appropriate values directly in formula 
(6). Second, we may be interested in 
estimating the percentages in a table, 
assuming the reliabilities of all tests 
to be equal. In other words we may 
attempt to answer the question, What 
would be the percentages of differ- 
ences in excess of error between each 
pair of tests, if the tests were of equal 
reliability? We need, however, to es- 
timate 712 which would result if the 
reliability of each test were, say, the 
average reliability of the table.” 


= 
T12=T cowl 


1/2 





(6) 





2% T. L. Kelley: op. cit. p. 332. 
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where 71=re. Now with 7. deter- 
mined, the substitution may be made 
in (6) for the standard error of the 
percentages. 

By the use of formula (6), we have 
estimated the standard error involved 
in the above tables for Group I and 
Group II. It is of the order of 4.0 per 
cent for the respective groups. With 
these standard errors before us, we 
may arrive at the very definite con- 
clusion that the values in Table XIV 
for Group I show a significant differ- 
ence in the abilities of these pupils, 
with the possible exception of the 
Binet-Dearborn A pair. In Table XV 
for Group II, we find a significant 
difference in every pair except the 
Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic 
Computation pair. Likewise, the per- 
centages between each test and the 
other seven show significant differ- 
ences. 

Group DIFFERENCES 

We may now address ourselves to 
the question, What differences are re- 
vealed between groups? In order to 
determine group differences, we com- 
puted the ratios of the differences to 
the estimated standard error of the 
differences. The standard error of 
the difference is of the order of 5.0 
per cent. We find significant differ- 
ences between the following pairs of 


tests: 
Differ- 


ence 








Binet—Dearborn............ 3.1 
Binet—Paragraph Meaning... 2.9 
Kuhlmann-Anderson—Para- 

graph Meaning............ 3.1 


Paragraph #Meaning—Arith- 

metic Reasoning........... 2.6 
Arithmetic he lila 

metic Computation....... 4.1 


26 The standard error is computed from 


/ 2 2 
Vv TR) +op,?. 
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We are justified in strongly suspect- 
ing real differences between 


Binet—Word Meaning............ ay 
Pintner-Paterson— Paragraph Mean- 
i ee eRe Er rie ie Aero totare ed 
Pintner-Paterson—Arithmetic Rea- 
ROWING oie. 5c. eas. Sic ewes eceeks 2.0 
Dearborn—Word Meaning......... 1.7 


The reader can follow in detail the 
more obvious implications of these 
results, if he has clearly in mind the 
general nature of these tests. The 
results seem to agree very well with 
the previous findings. 

The analysis is of a sort that one 
may by referring to the tables com- 
pare any two tests in several ways 
and any test with other tests in 
various combinations. No attempt 
has been made to enter into these 
details; enough has been said to 
enable one to follow his interests in 
this respect. 

It seems well to make only a few 
further remarks. In Group I more 
pupils show measurable disparity be- 
tween Binet and Achievement than 
between Binet and other intelligence 
tests. The reverse holds for Group II. 
It is probable that this contrast can 
not fully be accounted for by the 
different levels of the Binet on which 
the groups secured their ratings. The 
difference is rather decisive in Group 
I and, in view of the fact that we are 
dealing with averages, it is probably 
more than suggestive in Group II. 
Dearborn A and Kuhlmann-Anderson 
show similarities with achievement 
in both groups. The Kuhlmann- 
Anderson test is the most constant in 
all comparisons. The Pintner-Pater- 
son and Binet are the most er- 
ratic. 
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Factors INVOLVED IN 
THE TESTS?” 


Truman L. Kelley in Chapter III 
of his Crossroads in the Mind of Man*8 
has examined various approaches to 
the analysis of the factors in correla- 
tions. We are particularly interested 
in the technique outlined on pages 
80-93. He relies upon an iteration 
process for his analysis, and the book 
from Chapter IV on, excepting Chap- 
ters VIII and X, is a presentation of 
results secured by this technique. It 
is necessary to determine tentative 
standard deviation values for the 
various factors in each variable. He 
then assigns factor values, other than 
the general factor, to all the variables 
so that the size of the factors and 
their algebraic signs shall be roughly 
consistent with the mean values of 
the tetrad differences and with the 
reliabilities and intercorrelations. 

Beginning with these preliminary 
estimates, a computation is initiated 
by which the errors of the estimates 
are reduced. The method requires 
that the errors in the preliminary es- 
timate shall be so smal] that their 
squares shall be negligible. Those de- 
siring a further explanation of the 
technique are referred to the original 
work. 


27 This section was written in 1933. Since 
that time two important contributions 
have been made to the technique of factor 
analysis. 

L. L. Thurstone: The Theory of Multiple 
Factors. Ann Arbor, Mich. Edwards 
Brothers. 

A Simplified Multiple Factor Method, 
University of Chicago Bookstore, Chicago, 
Illinois, 1933. 

Harold Hotelling: ‘“‘Analysis of a com- 
plex of statistical variables into principal 
components.” Journal Educational Psy- 
chology, 24: 417-41, 498-520 (1933). 

26 T. L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind 
of Man. Stanford University Press, 1928. 
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Tetrad Differences and Their Averages 
by Pairs of Variables 


In the calculation of the tetrad 
differences we have used the follow- 
ing formula from Spearman’?: 


f= Tablcd ~Tacl bd - 


in which a, b, c, d represent the four 
variables. Four variables will give 
three types of tetrad differences, 
which we may represent by fi, fe and 
fs. Each type has two members having 
identical absolute values but opposite 
signs. If fi, fe and f; respectively are 
equal to zero or differ from zero by 
an amount less than, say, two times 
their standard errors, the variables 
may be divided into a common or 
general factor which runs through 
them, and specific factors, no one of 
which is common to any two vari- 
ables. This means that the specific 
factors are correlated neither with the 
general factor nor among themselves. 
Such a pattern is consistent with the 
much-debated Two-Factor Theory. On 
the contrary, if any one of the tetrad 
differences varies from zero by an 
amount which may not be accounted 
for by chance, as judged by their 
standard errors, it is inferred that 
there are one or more factors, in ex- 
cess of the general factor, operating 
to establish a community between at 
least one pair of the variables. 

It should be clear from the be- 
ginning that we are not directly con- 
cerned with the truth or falsity of 
Professor Spearman’s Two-Factor 
Theory, either as originally enun- 
ciated or as it now appears after a 
number of revisions and provisos. In 


29 ©. Spearman, The Abilities of Man, 
1927, Appendix 3, Formula (5). 

30 See Tables XII and XIII for the cor- 
relations. 
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view of the nature of our tests we 
have no right to expect that the te- 
trad differences should be approxi- 
mately zero because obviously there 
is a great deal of overlapping. In the 
intelligence and achievement tests, 
for instance, one finds reading and 
number relations in common. We are 
concerned here with the more prac- 
tical implications of test scores. With 
the tests now in use the Two-Factor 
Theory is not of much practical value 
in spite of its theoretical importance. 
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being inferred from the absence of 

positive bonds: 

“.. « Afitetrad 

(positive, bonds xaz», 

er and again 2,24 are 

negative, bonds xa2;,| credited 

and again 22a 

positive, bonds 242», 


hice te and again 2,24 \are 
negative, bonds xau, (credited 
and again 22, | 
positive, bonds aa 
a" and again 224 are 
negative, bonds xa%a, | credited” 
and again 2x2, | 


TABLE XVI 
AVERAGE TETRAD DIFFERENCES 








— .38 — .42 





Sums 3.26 3.03 6 —2.12 —2.57 
Means mp i .10 — .02 — .07 — .09 —.01 —.01 
Mdns. «ee .14 — .02 — .06 — .07 01 .O1 
The tetrad differences with age 
8 calculated the standard 


held constant may be found in a pre- 
vious work by the writer.°* The 
following is the key to notations 
found in the succeeding tables: 


. Stanford-Binet 

. Pintner-Paterson Performance Scale 

. Dearborn A Intelligence 

. Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 

. New Stanford Reading, Paragraph 
Meaning 

. New Stanford Reading, Word Meaning 

. New Stanford Arithmetic, Reasoning 

. New Stanford Arithmetic, Computation 
Table XVI gives the mean and 

median values of the tetrad differ- 

ences of a few variables by pairs for 

illustrative purposes. In each table 

there are (n—2)(n—38) tetrads which 

may possibly have shared in the bonds 

discovered between each pair of vari- 

ables. We have used the following 

scheme taken from Crossroads in the 
Mind of Man* to accredit differences 


to pairs of variables, negative bonds 


Cre CODD 


Conc 


800 Long, Howard H: op. cit. pp. 173-86. 
31 Kelley, T. L.: op. cié., P. 117. 


We have 
errors of the median differences only. 
This, of course, has its limitations be- 
cause the standard error of the median 
tetrad difference involves only the 
data concerned with that particular 
tetrad, whereas, the standard error of 
the means as given by Kelley takes 
into account all the data. It was 
thought, however, that the error of 
the median tetrad difference would 
serve our purpose adequately. 

Having before us the mean and 
median tetrad differences of the vari- 
ables by pairs, we get some insight 
into the sizes and algebraic signs of 
the bonds operating between the vari- 
ables. We may illustrate the pro- 
cedure here by the reference to the 
average tetrad differences in Group I, 
found in Table XVI. We suspect that 
there are positive bonds between 
variables 1 and 2, 1 and 3 and a nega- 
tive bond between 1 and 6, ete., since 
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the standard errors of the medians are 
of the order .04. 

The final factor values resulting 
from the application of the iteration 
technique are found in Tables XVII 
and XVIII for Groups I and II re- 
spectively. The columns head a, 8, 7, 
5, £, and e contain standard deviation 
values of independent factors, taking 
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Z’s being the standard scores. If we 
square, sum, and divide by the num- 
ber in the sample, we see that the 
variance of the total variable is the 
sum of the squares of the correlations 
of the separate factors with the vari- 
able. Therefore, the variances of the 
separated factors are either the 
squares of their respective standard 


TABLE XVII 
Fina Factor VALUES For Group I 























Variables a B ¥ 5 E e 
1 .78 — .29 — .22 v.10 v.16 
2 a) —.41 .22 a/ .40 Vv 13 
3 .68 —.3 35 V¥—.01 V .34 
4 84 /.18 Jai 
5 .68 36 24 —.2 V.27 VJ .04 
6 .62 .38 — .42 Vv .18 Vv .12 
7 8 15 Vv .21 v.13 
8 6 .04 —.3 / .33 J/ .22 
TABLE XVIII 
Fina Factor VALUES For Grovp II 
Variables a B Y ry E e€ 

1 8 .05 V.17 v.19 
2 4 —.3 .35 V 42 v.21 
3 55 — 45 — .26 VJ 18 /.30 
4 2 —.2 3 /.18 /.2 

5 75 5 Vv 10 /.09 
6 a 55 J 14 J/.07 
7 64 53 V — 02 /.33 
8 54 5 on / 12 / 32 





the standard deviation of the vari- 
ables as 1.00. The last column headed 
e’”’ contains the error factors. These 
values are also correlations between 
the factors and the variables. Since 
the factors are independent each vari- 
able may be estimated from the 
factors by the following typical re- 
gression equation: 


Zi=TiaZatripZat +++ +rizZe 


“c 


deviations or of their respective cor- 
relations with the variable.” Thus the 
proportion of the variance of variable 
1 due to the 6 factor is 71s? and likewise 
for the other factors. Moreover, since 
the reliability coefficient is the per- 
centage of the total variance of a 


% Variance is defined as the square of 
the standard deviation. 
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variable due to the variance of the 
systematic factors, 
Tet =Tiat+rig?t+ +++ +z? 

It follows, then, that the contribution 
of a factor to the true variance of a 
variable is of the type 

Tia” 

Tr 

The agreement between the cor- 
relation coefficients actually found 
and those estimated from the final 
factor values is of very great im- 
portance. Space does not allow us to 
include the tables here. Suffice to say 
that the difference in no case exceeds 
the absolute value .06. In view of the 
size of the standard errors of the cor- 
relations actually found (the median 
of these being .08 for Group I and .09 
for Group II), it is obvious that the 
agreement is close. 

Group I. The Alpha factor is com- 
mon to all variables and is regarded 
by some as the essential of general 
intelligence. It is the “g’’ factor of 
which the school of psychology led by 
Spearman has made a great deal. The 
members of the following pairs of 
tests have substantially the same 
amounts of the Alpha factor: Dear- 
born A and Paragraph Meaning, 
Arithmetic Reasoning and Stanford 
Binet, Word Meaning and Arithmetic 
Computation. Kuhlmann-Anderson 
has the greatest amount, .84, and 
Pintner-Paterson has the least, .5. 
The Beta factor occurs with positive 
weights in the two reading tests. We 
are perhaps safe, therefore, in regard- 
ing this as a verbal factor. The small 
value .04 for Arithmetic Computation 
should be regarded as a chance factor. 
It is interesting that the verbal factor 
has a negative weight in both Stan- 
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ford-Binet and  Pintner-Paterson. 
Since the Stanford-Binet for the 
earlier years probably has much in 
common with the Pintner-Paterson 
test, we may thus account for the 
appearance of this factor in these 
tests, though it is surprising that it 
occurs in Dearborn A with a weight 
of zero. The Gamma factor exists as 
a positive bond between Paragraph 
Meaning and Arithmetic Reasoning. 
Whatever it is, it has a negative value 
in Dearborn A and Stanford-Binet. 
Beta and Gamma factors probably 
represent two phases of reading abili- 
ties. The Delta factor appears with a 
positive weight between Pintner- 
Paterson and Dearborn A. We may 
list it therefore as some factor, prob- 
ably speed, dealing with abilities re- 
quired in performance tests. This 
factor appears with a negative weight 
in Word Meaning and Paragraph 
Meaning. Whereas the value is small 
in Paragraph Meaning and may be 
due to chance, it occurs with sig- 
nificant negative weights in Arith- 
metic Computation and Word Mean- 
ing. We note that Arithmetic Reason- 
ing and Arithmetic Computation are 
connected only through the general 
factor Alpha. 

Group II. The members of the 
following pairs of tests have approxi- 
mately the same amount of the gen- 
eral factor: Kuhlmann-Anderson and 
Paragraph Meaning, Kuhlmann-An- 
derson and Word Meaning, and Dear- 
born A and Arithmetic Computation. 
The Stanford-Binet has the largest 
amount and Pintner-Paterson has the 
least. The Beta factor has a rather 
large positive weight in Paragraph 
Meaning and Word Meaning, but has 
a substantial negative weight in 
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Pintner-Paterson and Dearborn A. 
The positive weights in the reading 
tests suggest that this is a verbal 
factor and, therefore, comparable to 
the Beta factor in Group I. Gamma 
is probably a numerical factor, since 
it establishes a rather strong bond 
between Arithmetic Reasoning and 
Arithmetic Computation. It is not 
easy to account for the negative 
weights in Dearborn and Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, and this situation is all the 
more perplexing because the weight 
seems significant in Dearborn A. 
There is little or no assurance that the 
label ‘‘Gamma”’ designates the same 
factor in Group I and Group II. The 
Delta factor in Group II can not be 
given a designation with the same 
assurance that Beta and Gamma can. 
It appears with a small negative 
weight in Arithmetic Computation 
and a small positive weight in Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson. It appears with a 
positive weight of almost certain sig- 
nificance in Pintner-Paterson. The 
fact that its largest weight occurs in 
Pintner-Paterson suggests that it has 
something to do with speed. Again, 
we have little assurance that Delta 
designates the same factor in Groups 
I and II. 

The comparison of the groups must 
be made with reservation in most in- 
stances, because we are not sure how 
large a difference is necessary for it 
to be significant. Examining the 
general factor, we observe a number 
of differences which perhaps should 
not be regarded as significant. In some 
instances they are highly suggestive 
of real differences and we shall have 
to rely upon these as indicating sig- 
nificant trends. In Dearborn A the 
general factors differ by .13. In the 
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Beta factor we have a value of —.29 
for Stanford-Binet in Group I and 
zero in Group II. In Pintner-Paterson 
the difference is probably due to 
chance, but Dearborn presents a con- 
trast, the difference being .45. In 
Group II the bond between Para- 
graph Meaning and Word Meaning 
is larger than in Group I. The values 
are .36 and .38 for Group I and .5 and 
.55 for Group II. The Gamma factor, 
if it is the same in both groups, ex- 
hibits marked contrasts. The differ- 
ence in Dearborn may be designated 
as due to chance. In the Binet, it has 
a negative value of .22 in Group IJ; in 
Group II, zero. A questionable nega- 
tive value appears in Kuhimann- 
Anderson for Group II, whereas the 
weight is zero in Group I. Paragraph 
Meaning has a positive value of .24 
in Group I and zero in Group II. In 
Arithmetic Reasoning there is marked 
contrast between the groups in respect 
to this factor, the values being .15 for 
Group I and .53 for Group II. Simi- 
larly the values for Arithmetic Com- 
putation are zero for Group I and .5 
for Group II. The Delta factor, sug- 
gestive of speed, occurs in Pintner- 
Paterson for Group I, with positive 
weight of .22; in Group II it is .35. It 
appears in Dearborn A with weight of 
.35 in Group I and zero in Group II. 
It assumes a negative importance for 
Paragraph and Word Meaning for 
Group I, but appears with zero value 
in Group II. It appears with negative 
weight in Arithmetic Computation 
both in Group I and Group II, the 
values being —.3 and —.15 respec- 
tively. 

There follow the variances of the 
specific factors arranged for ready 
comparison. 





] 
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Group Group 
f II 


Stanford-Binet.......... .10 A IY 6 
Pintner-Paterson........ .40 .42 
OSC ©, re —.01? 18 
Kuhlmann-Anderson..... .18 .18 
New Stanford Paragraph 

iC): ara .20 .10 


New Stanford Word Mean- 


1 EON SE Se SPR AR ipl eo .18 14 
New Stanford Arithmetic 

UOTE Sc 5 5as5. so teenksn’ .21 —.02? 
New Stanford Arithmetic 

Computation.......... .33 .12 


Referring to Group I, a consider- 
able amount of the variances of these 
tests, excepting Stanford-Binet and 
Dearborn A, remain outside of the 
correlation bonds. Although the im- 
plications for guidance can not be 
followed through to definite con- 
clusions, if the specific variances are 
regarded as significant factors in 
measures of useful abilities, tests that 
have the largest specific variances 
coupled with low intercorrelations 
should be selected. The specific vari- 
ance is largest in Pintner-Paterson 
and next largest in Arithmetic Com- 
putation. It may be surprising that 
Paragraph Meaning has such a large 
specific variance in view of the part 
reading is alleged to play in intelli- 
gence tests. For those who have 
claimed that the Binet measures 
largely the same thing as achievement 
tests, there will be some satisfaction 
in the fact that only 10 per cent of its 
variance is independent of arithmetic 
and reading. The Stanford-Binet con- 
trasts with the Pinter-Paterson in this 
latter respect. It is a little surprising, 
on the other hand, that all of the 
systematic variance of Dearborn A is 
to be found in the other intelligence 
and achievement tests. All but the 
general factor, however, bear a nega- 
tive relation to the latter. Kuhlmann- 
Anderson is connected with all the 


other tests in the table through the 
general factor only. 

Similarly one may examine the 
results for Group II. 

There seems to be real differences 
between groups in Dearborn A, Para- 
graph Meaning, Arithmetic Compu- 
tation, and Arithmetic Reasoning. 
There is also probably a significant 
difference in Stanford-Binet. 

Taken all in all, the differences 
which have been noted indicate real 
differences in the mental organization 
of these groups. The reading factor 
appears decidedly more important in 
the mental organization of Group II 
than in Group I and this agrees with 
our expectations. The bond between 
Arithmetic Reasoning and Arithmetic 
Computation in Group II seems 
rather strong, whereas, it is non-exist- 
ing for Group I. Kuhlmann-Anderson 
in Group I is related with the other 
tests only through the general factor, 
whereas, three factors are present in 
this test in Group II. In Group II a 
numerical factor seems quite well 
defined, but not so in Group I. The 
weights are negative seven times in 
Group I and five times in Group II, 
the average of these negative weights 
being —.30 and —.27 respectively. 
There seems to be better integration 
in the pattern of Group II than in 
that of Group I. 


EFFECT OF SUMMING SCORES 


Carl C. Brigham*™ has pointed out 
the hazard of interpreting test scores 
derived from a battery of tests in 
which the sub-tests measure different 





3 ©. Brigham, “Intelligence Tests of 
Immigrant Groups,’ Psychological Review, 
37, pp. 158-166. 
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factors. In this respect Kelley’s* ex- 
amination of the Army Alpha Test is 
illuminating. He finds impressive evi- 
dence of negative bonds among the 
eight sub-tests. If we simply sum the 
scores of the tests, these negative and 
positive factors tend to cancel each 
other. In other words, the total score 
may represent dominantly one factor 
because the other factors are cancelled 
out, or it may represent very much 
less of a given factor because it has 
been partly cancelled out. In both 
instances a real value of the scale has 
been destroyed. 

In the study of human differen- 
tiable abilities, one wishes to in- 
ventory abilities in their own right. 
The ideal procedure would consist in 
devising tests which measure the 
nascent abilities with high reliabilities. 
One would then profile the inventory 
and study the differences in relation 
to human adjustment. Today we are 
far from that ideal. We must make 
out with crude measuring instruments 
in which, to a disappointing degree, 
the detectors of abilities are scram- 
bled. Our data indicate that some of 
these detectors register abilities that 
are mutually inhibited. A weight of 
zero in a cell means that the individ- 
uals of the sample do not vary in re- 
spect to that factor on the test. We 
construe this to mean an absence of 
the detectors of that ability in the 
test. A negative weight, on the other 
hand, means that the individuals do 
vary in respect to that ability, but 
inversely. The detectors of the ability 
are graded in a reverse order to the 
grading of the positively weighted 


“4 T. L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of 
Man, 1928, Stanford University Press, p. 
217. 
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standard deviation values. For ex- 
ample, the correlation between Binet 
and Paragraph Meaning is .39. If 
there were no inhibition, it would be 
.68. This latter value would actually 
occur if we could, without loss to other 
factors, tease out the proper ability 
detectors in the Binet and reverse 
their scoring. And who knows whether 
the Binet would thereby become a 
better test of what we mean by in- 
telligence or of school aptitude? 

It is not the purpose of this section, 
however, to discuss the theory of 
abilities at length. We are interested 
in studying the probable effects of 
deriving composite scores by adding 
scores of different tests. The point 
may briefly be made by assuming 
that our eight tests are a battery. We 
may regard the tests as weighted 
equally and sum the scores. To sim- 
plify matters, let us seek knowledge 
with reference to factors 6, y, and 6 
in a typical pupil scoring one standard 
deviation above or below the means 
according as the factor correlates 
negatively or positively with the vari- 
able. In respect to these three factors, 
we are justified in adding the separate 
correlations. In Group I we combine 
1.74 and —2.14 and get —.40. In 
Group Ii the sum of the values is 
1.27. Thus we have blurred our result 
beyond useful recognition and com- 
parison. Of course, if we wish to know 
the algebraic sum of abilities, then the 
composite score is justified. One sus- 
pects, however, that in most cases the 
student of human nature wishes to 
describe abilities in their own right 
so as to capitalize some and ignore 
or discourage others. 

We may go one step further to see 
how Group I and Group II differ in 
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respect to the composite scores, still 
regarding the eight tests as a battery. 
The sums of the absolute standard 
deviation values entering into the 
correlations are 7.24 and 7.73 for the 
respective groups. The absolute ratios 
of the reductions due to negative 
values are for the respective groups 
.30 and .18. Does a comparison of the 
groups on these tests involve the con- 
siderations usually implied? Does 
Group I score low on some of these 
tests because of miseducation or be- 
cause of partial absence of the abili- 
ties? These questions suggest prob- 
lems for future research. eg 

Brigham*® went so far as to speak of 
 . some of the more recent test findings 
which show that comparative studies of 
various national and racial groups may not 
be made with existing tests, .. . 

Our results suggest that we may 
include also groups and individuals 
of different socio-economic status. Is 
it not probable that some of the differ- 
ences which have been found between 
children of different occupational and 
social levels, which have been greatly 
emphasized in the literature of test- 
ing, are, in fact, exaggerations based 
upon inadequate measuring instru- 
ments? Here lies a fertile and useful 
field for further investigation. 

Several criticisms have been di- 
rected at the factorizations in the 
Crossroads in the Mind of Man. Some 
are vague prophecies born of sheer 
skepticism.** Others are more direct. 
Of these latter the most insistent have 
been made by Karl J. Holzinger. He 
has shown (1932) that so far as the 


% C. C. Brigham, op. cit., p. 165. 

3% C. S. Slocombe, “Truman L. Kelley 
Measures Mental Traits,’ Journal of 
alae Psychology, Vol. XIX, pp. 497- 


least square fit is concerned, these 
patterns are certainly not unique.*” The 
present writer has secured similar re- 
sults upon some data not presented 
here. In the alternative fits, however, 
he had to ignore largely the implica- 
tions of the mean and median tetrad 
differences of the variables by pairs. 
But to ignore these implications in 
setting up the preliminary pattern is 
to ignore a most important part of 
the technique. It is not clear how 
Professor Holzinger secured his pre- 
liminary patterns. Judging from what 
appears in his article, the writer be- 
lieves that it still remains to be shown 
that one can faithfully follow the im- 
plications of Table XVI and get good 
fits that differ from our patterns for 
Groups I and II. Until this latter 
proposition is proved, he will con- 
tinue to regard these patterns with 
less skepticism than some others have 
evidenced by comments in the litera- 
ture. 


ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 


Variance is defined as the square of 
the standard deviation, or o*. It is a 
measure of the dispersion about the 
mean of a given distribution. If every 
measure falls at the mean, there is no 
dispersion and no variance. The in- 
strument does not discriminate among 
the individuals and therefore its ap- 
plication to a group adds no useful 
information beyond that which could 
be obtained by the accurate measur- 
ing of any individual of the group. 
We could measure an ability factor 
uniquely, if a reliable test of the factor 
possessed considerable variance in 

37 Karl J. Holzinger, Frances Swine- 
ford, ‘Uniqueness of Factor Patterns,” 


Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 
XXIII, pp. 247-258. 
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respect to that factor, but none in 
respect to other factors. Our testing 
instruments at present barely ap- 
proach this desideratum even in rela- 
tion to the best reputed independent 
abilities. A given test is likely to 
measure a number of different abilities 
in varying amounts. We are often 
interested in knowing what propor- 
tion of the variance of one test is 
common to another. To the extent of 
such proportion, the tests may be 
regarded as functionally identical 
within error limits. 

There is little need of giving a num- 
Ler of tests functionally identical, 
except in the interest of further ac- 
curacy. For practical purposes, the 
guidance counsellor finds it necessary 
to employ a number of tests possess- 
ing varying validity in respect to 
several abilities. Fe needs tests suffi- 
ciently different to add useful in- 
formation. Assuming validity, the 
value of increasing the number of 
tests varies with their independence. 
The importance of this problem for 
human engineering, rather than any 
notion of its adequate solution, 
prompts the treatment in this part 
of the report. 

Turning to symbols, let 


xz=a+b+e 


where x represents the total variable, 
and a, b, c, the independent factors 
which additively constitute the vari- 
able. Squaring both sides of this equa- 
tion, summing, and dividing by N, 
the sample or population, we get 


622 =002 +o? +o? 


Thus, the variance of x is the sum of 
the respective variances of the in- 
dependent factors constituting it. And 
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ga? +04? +0? 


2 


1 

oz 

It follows, then, that the variance of 
x is the sum of the proportions that 
the variances of the independent fac- 
tors bear to the total variance of the 
variable. Wright’s®* Path Coefficient 
technique (1923) greatly stimulated 
this type of analysis. Kelley*®® (1927) 
employed variance analysis in his in- 
vestigation of the community of func- 
tion of achievement and intelligence 
measures. Eurks,*® Heilman,* Tryon” 
and Englehart* and others have also 
applied this type of analysis to the 
problems of education. j urks, Heil- 
man and Englehart have used some 
variant of Wright’s Path Coefficient 
technique. This technique is greatly 
limited because its most profitable 
use presupposes knowledge of the 
direction of causation. Such knowl- 
edge is usually lacking in educational 
problems. : ut variance analysis ap- 
plied to the problem of the com- 
munity between two tests has no such 


38 Sewall Wright, The Theory of Path 
Coefficients, Genetics, Vol. VIII, pp. 238- 
25 


5. 

39 T. L. Kelley, /nterpretation of Educa- 
tional Measurements, World Book Co., 
1927, pp. 193-211. 

40 B. S. Burks, The Relative Influence 
of Nature and Nurture upon Mental De- 
velopment, etc. The Twenty-seventh Year 
Book of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part I, 1928, pp. 219-316. 

41 J, D. Heilman, ‘Factors Determining 
Achievement and Grade Location,” Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, Vol. XXXVI, 
pp. 434-456. 

#R. C. Tryon, “The Interpretation of 
the Coefficient of Correlation,’’ Psychologi- 
cal Review, 36, 1929, pp. 419-445, and 
“The Reliability Coefficient as a Per Cent, 
with Application to Correlation between 
Abilities,” Psychological Review, 37, pp. 
140-157. 

43 M. D. Englehart, ‘‘The Relative Con- 
tribution of Certain Factors to Individual 
Differences in Arithmetical Problem Solv- 
ing Ability,’ The Journal of Experimental 
Education, Vol. I, 1932, pp. 19-27. 
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limitation, because causal relation is 

not involved so long as the problem 

remains on the descriptive level. 
Kelley“ has shown that 


u2a,? w2o,? 
Pow = Page ; (7) 
urar+or? V wa-?-+oa" 


where 7, is the coefficient of correla- 
tion corrected for attenuation, u and 
w are weights used to secure com- 
parable units, c the factor common to 
the two variables, and b and d repre- 
sent systematic non-chance factors 
specific to the respective tests. Thus 
2 equals the product of the pro- 


9* 








Tow 
portions of the respective “true 
variances due to the common factor. 
Tryon® designates these proportions 
as the degree of determination of 
variable x by variable y and vice 
versa. For convenience of discussion 
we shall designate them as “true” 
community ratios. The common ele- 
ment need not be simple. It may be 
made of one or more independent 
factors. Thus the following is a possi- 
bility: o?=0/+0/+0,’. 

Returning to (7), it is obvious that 
an infinite number of values of the 


“true” community ratios may satisfy ° 


the equation. A particularly interest- 
ing case is that assumed by Kelley, 
namely, that in which 


On this assumption Kelley investi- 
gated six-grade ranges of talent and 
concluded that current measures of in- 
telligence and achievement have ap- 
proximately 90 per cent community. 


44 T, L. Kelley, op. cit., p. 195. 

45 R. C. Tryon, op. cit., p. 420. 

* Here as elsewhere in this study ‘‘true”’ 
means an estimate of the true value. 
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Three Procedures of Computing 
Community Ratios 


Our data permit a comparison of 
three procedures in determining the 
proportions of true variances due to a 
common factor or the “true” com- 
munity ratios. In addition to the 
approach by correcting the correla- 
tions for attenuation, we may pro- 
ceed from our factor patterns and 
also by using a variant of the follow- 
ing formula by Spearman“ of the 


type 


T2713 | Ti3aT 14 


Tio" 14 
— (8) 
T23 34 T24 


Tia 


Procedure from factor patterns 
Let 


u*o,2 = 1,209? + m2052 + © ¢ 50 
wo? = Io2¢g2-+-me2on27-+ + * 
where c indicates a complex common 
factor. We limit the elements com- 
posing c to two for convenience. 
Ce? = 1200? +m205? +07? 
Oy? = 12?G0? +2700? +o? 
Adding one specific non-chance factor 
to each variable formula (7) now 
becomes 


/ 20a? +m7o4? 

T oy = 

l2oa? +m1209? +o," 
122aq? + 2204? 


1x?oa? +2704? +o” 








(9) 








Returning to our factor patterns in 
the previous section, we may write 








T12 = aa2-+ 8182 
where 
liga MG loa Moe 
a= ; = ; a= > Rose 
o1 02 o2 
Hence 








L2aq?+m205? —/12?o a? + mM2?on? 
fe ; _ 
a1 a2? 


46 Carl Spearman, The Abilities of Man, 
Macmillan, 1927, Appendix XVI. 
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But 

mr =a?+h?+71? 
This was established in the previous 
section. 











L200? +1704? +07? 
fh = 
a;° 
1p2ag2 + me2o4? +0? 
yu 
o2° 
- 
Since 
T12 
P ety = 
Vri iret 
ly2oq2-+m17o4? 
T ty = 


12042 + my2o4? +07? 
12202 + mMe2o4? 


122092 + m22042 + on? 








More directly 


— fs fr (10) 
Tit r21 


Thus we can estimate from the factor 
patterns, not only the correlations 
corrected for attenuation where the 
correlations of each factor with the 
rariables have the same sign, but 
also the respective ‘‘true’’ community 
ratios of the variables. We shall see 
later the reason for imposing the 
condition that the correlations of the 
respective factors with the variables 
shall have the same sign. 

The procedure with formula (8) is 
limited to the condition in which the 
Two-Factor Theory of Spearman is 
satisfied. The pattern is of the type 

X,=CiatS;+e 
Xo=Coa+So+e2 
X3=C3a+S3+6s 
Xg=CyatSates 
where the S’s are non-chance specific 
factors, a represents the factor com- 
mon to the four variables and the e’s 
are errors. Since the three tetrad 








differences can differ from zero only 
by chance,*’ 


rietis 200? 





Tq? =—— = —_ =a? 
T23 a1° 
L200? +o? 
eh Be : 
o;" 
Therefore, 
Toxo” = 
lyn 


where the Greek subscripts indicate 
that the correlations have been cor- 
rected for attenuation, giving rise to 
the ratio of the variance of the com- 
mon element to the true variance of 
variable 1. 
Substituting values of the type 
r12 


Vriire 


in the right member of this equation, 
we have 





T2113 
Tos? =—— 
T2371 I 
If 
2ryo wit 
r= —_—— 
1 +7121 


» _raris(1 +r12 1) 


oa 


2ro3r1/2 1/11 


The standard error formula of this 
function is*”# 
1 1 1 


i eens 8 omen 
VN ET" 113" = T28° 


42 (= og ee - ) 


T1217 13 T23 T12723 13723 








_l-rverm (- T1215 
71/2 1/1 11/2 1/11 
1/2 
T1297 13 
+2 Zurn) -5] (11) 
T23 


Our data give standard errors of the 
order of .12. The situation is im- 
proved somewhat, however, by using 

47T, L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind 


of Man, Stanford University Press, 1928. 
47a For derivation—see footnote 15. 
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all four of the variables as indicated 
in (8), and may be still further im- 
proved by applying formula (8) to 
each tetrad meeting the Two-Factor 
condition in which the variable occurs 
and averaging the result. The stand- 
ard error of 7,0 is of the order of .1. 
The standard error of the estimates 
from our factor patterns is undeter- 
mined. 

Before discussing these results from 
the three procedures applied to Group 
I and Group II, we shall establish the 


2 
limits of values of the type a the 
Co 


» 


“true” community ratios. 





oe oe" [oe 
“—" (a3 V Oe? +04? 

For a constant r,,. the community 
ratios on the left must vary inversely. 
If o.>0, | Tse >0. Either ratio is 
“least”? when the other is ‘‘greatest.’’ 
The upper limit of, say, the first ratio, 
is 1 when o,=0, i.e., when there is no 
systematic factor other than the com- 
mon element. When the first com- 
munity ratio is 1, rw = 


cas 

oe? +04" 

that is, the lower limit of the com- 
munity ratio is r,,.”. Therefore, 








1S ra! (12) 
This result was pointed out by 
Tryon,** but his approach, of course, 
was different. 

In general the product of the com- 
munity ratios equals the square of 
the “‘true”’ correlation. If the common 
factor is simple, or complex, and the 
correlations of the elements with the 


48 R. C. Tryon, op. cit., pp. 152-154. 
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variables respectively have the same 
sign, the products of the community 
ratios are always equal to the square 
of the ‘‘true” correlation. If either of 
the above conditions obtains, the 
“true” correlation serves as a partial 
check upon estimated community 
ratios. We have here only a partial 
check, however, due to the fact that 
a number of values of the community 
ratios will not satisfy the equation. 
But if the product of the community 
ratios fails to equal r,,..”, at least one 
of the ratios is in error. Considering 
two pairs of community ratios, whose 
respective products differ materially 
from their respective r,,.*, we shall 
be disposed to accept as more ac- 
curate that pair whose product more 
nearly equals the appropriate r,,.”.*° 
This is our first criterion of preference. 

Another criterion which may be 
valuable is: Of two pairs of com- 
munity ratios whose respective prod- 
ucts satisfy the first criterion, but in 
one of the pairs one or both ratios fall 
outside the limits, 1 and r,,.”, whereas 
both ratios of the other pair fall within 
these limits, the latter pair shall be 
regarded as preferable. This is our 
second criterion. 

Since the assumption that the ratios 
are equal is a highly specialized con- 
dition, we shall feel justified in deny- 
ing that the condition is met when the 
results from the best procedure (which 
is yet to be selected) satisfy our two 
criteria, but contradict the assump- 
tion of equality. 


A Discussion oF RESULTS 


With these criteria in mind, we 
shall now briefly consider the results 


49 In practice we have used the square 
root. 
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TABLE XIX 


PRESENTING In OrpDER, Cotumns 1-6, THE ParRS OF VARIABLES, THE SQUARE OF THE 
“TruE’’ CoRRELATIONS, THE ““TRUE”’ CORRELATIONS, THE CoMMUNITY Ratios DERIVED 
FROM THE Factor PATTERN, THE COMMUNITY RATIOS DERIVED FROM FORMULA (6), AND 
THE EstiMaTED ‘‘TRUE” CoRRELATIONS, GRovuP I 














5 6 
fe 2 3 Community Community om P 
Variables fe ra. Ratios Ratios (Factor F mh. (6) 
(Pattern) (Formula6) Pattern) oe 
.82 .79 
1,2 35 .59 .48 3 | .63 49 
.78 .79 
1,3 ae .88 .94 .66 .80 .72 
By ¢- 40 
1,4 .55 .74 .79 .82 .76 .80 
.88 .79 
“1.5 .19 .43 .68 41 see .57 
.82 .79 
*16 15 .39 .60 .40 .70 .56 





of the type illustrated in Table XIX. 
There are two such tables. The values 
derived from the variant of Spear- 
man’s formula are the averages of as 
many applications as the respective 
variables occur in different tetrads 
meeting the Two-Factor Theory con- 
dition. Sixteen such tetrads are found 
in Group I and thirty-two in Group 
II. If the common or so-called general 
factor is the same in each tetrad 
throughout the table, these average 
values possess greater reliability than 
is implied in formula (8). In Table 
XIX in the second column we have 
arranged the values of the regularly 
computed squares of the “true” cor- 
relations. These are the lower limits 
of the corresponding “true”? com- 
munity ratios. In column 3 are the 
rT. Values regularly computed. As- 
suming equality of the ratios, each 
r. Value is the community ratio of 
the respective variables, but for brev- 
ity, we have entered the value only 
once for each pair of variables. In 


column 4 are the corresponding com- 
munity ratios estimated from the 
factor patterns. And similarly, in 
column 5, are the values estimated by 
taking the average of the ‘‘true’”’ com- 
munity ratios computed from formula 
(8). In columns 6 and 7 are the 7,4 
values estimated from columns 4 and 
5 respectively. For the present we 
leave out of the discussion the starred 
rows in the table. The differences be- 
tween the regularly computed ‘‘true” 
correlation and the respective es- 
timates follow: 


TABLE XX 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE REGULARLY 
ComPpureD ‘‘TRUE’’ CORRELATIONS AND THE 
RESPECTIVE EsTIMATES 


GROUPI. 
Varzables Factor Formula(8) 
Patterns 
1.2 — .04 .10 
1,3 .08 .16 
1,4 — .02 — .06 
a — .05 — .04 
1,8 .00 — .08 
2,3 .06 .16 
2,4 01 —.01 
y A f 00 — .02 
3,4 03 .03 
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TABLE XX (Continued) 


Variables Factor Formula(8) 
Patterns 
4,5 — .03 01 
4,6 —.01 01 
4,7 01 — .00 
4,8 03 — .03 
5, 6 .02 34 
5, 7 01 12 
5,8 — .05 .03 
6, 7 — .04 —.01 
6,8 —.01 13 
7,8 05 — .00 
GROUPII. 
1,2 —.01 01 
1,3 —.11 .00 
1,4 — .09 — .08 
1,5 — .03 — .06 
1,6 .03 .06 
iy — .08 —.14 
1,8 —.10 — .07 
2,3 — .01 .29 
2,4 — .09 eS 
2,7 — .07 — .05 
3, 4 — .03 .20 
4,5 01 .02 
4,6 — .05 .02 
5, 6 — .05 .28 
5, 7 — .02 — .06 
5,8 — .06 — .01 
6, 7 — .05 — .04 
6,8 —.10 —.01 
7,8 .05 .48 


Clearly the estimates from the 
factor patterns are more satisfactory 
in both groups, in spite of the appar- 
ent constant error operating in Group 
II. According to our first criterion of 
preference, therefore, the factor pat- 
tern procedure gives the better re- 
sults. Inspection of the separate 
values from the application of formula 
(8) shows considerable variability 
among the results. For instance | inet 
in Group I gives a range of values 
from 1.00 to .54. The standard error 
of the functionis disappointingly large. 
Commenting upon the conditions 
under which this formula may be 
used, Kelley says: 

These are very easy conditions to meet. In 
other words there is a wide range within 
which, judged by the correlations yielded, 
three variables may be conceived of as con- 


sequent to one general factor plus specific 
factors.®° 


Thus we are able to account in part 
for the wide range of values. 

Turning now to our second criterion 
which takes account of limits of the 
community ratios, we note that pro- 
ceeding from the factor patterns in 
only one instance (Reasoning and 
Computation, Group II) does the 
ratio fall below its lower limit, and in 
this instance the difference about 
equals the standard error; and simi- 
larly, in only one instance (Dearborn 
and Paragraph Meaning, Group I) 
does it exceed the upper limit by an 
amount approximately as large as the 
standard error. On the contrary, in 
no less than five instances in the pro- 
cedure by formula (8), the ratio falls 
below the lower limit to an extent 
suggestive of real significance. In no 
instance does a ratio exceed the upper 
limit, but it must be remembered that 
we are dealing with averages. There 
are a number of instances from the 
single application of formula (8) in 
which the ratios exceed one. In one 
instance the ratio reaches the absurd 
value of 1.4. Again the community 
ratios estimated from the factor pat- 
terns are superior. 

Finally, the assumption of equality 
of community ratios is not borne out 
by our data. If we adopt a difference 
of .15 or .20 as the upper limit of 
differences between community ratios 
which may be due to chance, in less 
than fifty per cent of the instances can 
the ratios be regarded as equal. In a 
number of instances the difference is 
so wide that an inference as to the 
community ratios from the ‘true’ 
correlations would be very misleading. 





50 T. L. Kelley, Crossroads in the Mind of 
Man, Stanford University Press, 1928, p. 
43. 
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In certain pairs of variables there 
is a wide disagreement among the 
results from the three methods. Those 
pairs in Group I are (1,5), (1,6), (2,5), 
(2,6), (2,8), (3,5), (3,6), (8,7), and 
(3,8). In Group II they are (2,5), 
(2,6), (2,8), (8,5), (3,6), (3,7), (3,8), 
(4,7), and (4,8). If we inspect the 
factor patterns we see that in every 
instance at least one factor correlates 
positively with one variable and nega- 
tively with the other. The total cor- 
relation between the variable takes 
account of these signs, since it is the 
sum of products whose signs may be 
negative or positive. The variance of 
a variable, on the contrary, takes no 
account of signs of the independent 
factors. This is at once evident from 
inspection of formula (7). It follows, 
then, that the “true” correlations will 
differ in the above pairs of variables 
according as they are computed di- 
rectly, or estimated from the product 
of the “true” community ratios. We 
must conclude, therefore, that in such 
cases the “true” correlation may not 
be relied upon to indicate the com- 
munity ratios. It does not give a com- 
plete picture of the relation between 
the variables even when the “true” 
community ratios are equal. If it were 
possible to isolate the test elements 
which measure the different factors 
and reverse the scoring of those hav- 
ing a negative weight, then, the “true” 
correlation would be_ substantially 
that deduced from the the “true” com- 
munity ratios. If the situations re- 
flected in our factor patterns represent 
real ability relations, our observations 
are of more than theoretical interest. 

Turning to the factor pattern of 
Group I, we select the first and fifth 
variables to illustrate our point, The 
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correlation of these variables is .38. 
.78 X.68 —.29 X.36 —.22 X.24 =.38. 


The correlation due to the common 
factor alone is .58. The reduction is 
due to an internal inconsistency in 
test 1, which operates to reduce the 
scores. If the ability detectors were 
made consistent, the correlation would 
be .68. Thus the correlation indicates 
a residual functional community of 
the tests, but gives no hint of the pos- 
sibilities, provided systematic incon- 
sistencies could be removed. Nor does 
it give any clue to the nature of the 
inconsistencies. A correct factor pat- 
tern will serve both of these ends. 

Note that the group of intelligence 
tests are consistent among themselves 
and similarly the achievement tests 
are consistent among themselves. The 
conflict arises between intelligence 
and achievement. This may be very 
significant, if this result is confirmed 
in other subjects. It loses none of its 
significance, however, in relation to 
the subjects in this investigation, 
provided, of course, that it is not an 
artifact. 

Referringagain tothe dataillustrated 
in Table XIX, we secure very reveal- 
ing results. In Group I the Binet 
measures about one-half of what con- 
stitutes the Pintner-Paterson test, 
whereas, in Group II it measures 
about one-fifth. The Binet includes 
about 94 per cent of the Dearborn 
Test in Group I, and about one-half 
in Group II. The Binet and Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson tests seem about 
evenly balanced in both groups. About 
70 per cent of each is included in the 
other. 

A more practical consideration for 
pupil guidance is that of the commun- 
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ity between intelligence and school 
subjects. The Binet appears to in- 
clude about 60 per cent of the reading 
tests in both groups. The reading tests 
seem to include about 80 per cent of 
the Binet. Thus at first it would seem 
that the commonly accepted view as 
to the verbalness of the Binet is con- 
firmed, but in reality, for the subjects 
in this investigation, something in the 
reading tests tends to inhibit scoring 
on the Binet. The Binet and Arith- 
metic Reasoning seem rather evenly 
divided in both groups, each having 
about three-fourths of the other, 
there being a small inhibiting tend- 
ency arising from Reasoning in 
Group I. With Computation and the 
Binet are associated ratios that ap- 
pear at face value to be unreasonable. 
It appears that Computation in- 
cluded about 80 per cent of the Binet, 
whereas, the Binet includes about 45 
per cent of Computation. Note the 
absence of inhibiting tendency be- 
tween these variables. 

Dearborn has a factor which is 
related negatively with school sub- 
jects in both groups. But were this in- 
consistency removed, the total score 
on reading would seem to include al- 
most all of the Dearborn test in 
Group I and about 75 per cent in 
Group II. 

Arithmetic Reasoning seems to in- 
clude a very large portion of Dearborn 
in Group I, but in Group II we find 
the reverse. In Group II, Reasoning 
includes about one-half of Dearborn, 
but Dearborn includes practically 
all of Reasoning, a considerable con- 
flict exists between these tests. The 
same trend evidences itself in Com- 
putation and Dearborn. Dearborn 
includes a little over one-half of Com- 


putation in Group I, whereas, in 
Group II it includes about 80 per 
cent. 

It should be observed that in Group 
I, the Kuhlmann-Anderson test ex- 
hibits no inconsistency with the 
achievement tests. Reading tests in- 
clude about 80 per cent of Kuhlmann- 
Anderson, whereas, the latter includes 
only one-half of reading. In Group IT, 
reading includes about two-thirds of 
Kuhlmann-Anderson, whereas, the 
latter includes a little more than a 
half of reading. In Group I Computa- 
tion seems to contain 80 per cent of 
Kuhlmann-Anderson, whereas, the 
latter includes only about one-half of 
Computation. In Group II these tests 
seem to divided rather evenly, but 
there is considerable inconsistency 
in the Gamma factor. 

We have detailed enough of this 
table to put the reader on guard as to 
interpretation. Much depends upon 
the adequacy of the method of fac- 
torization. If the factors are of the 
proper magnitudes, correctly placed, 
and have the correct signs, the results 
as discussed would seem to follow. But 
even if the values in the table are cor- 
rect in every respect, we should still 
be in doubt as to the interpretation of 
variance in terms of practical applica- 
tion. This, however, is a problem aside 
from our purpose. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. This investigation has addressed 
itself to test analysis, on the one hand, 
and to group comparisons on the 
other. It has proceeded under two 
basic assumptions: 


(a) Significant differences resulting 
from several tests administered 
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to the same group of pupils are 
lest differences. 

(b) Significant differences resulting 
from the same test admin- 
istered to different groups are 
group differences. 

We selected the following tests be- 
cause of their current use and because 
they represent varying emphases in 
intelligence and achievement testing: 
Stanford-Binet 

Pintner-Paterson Short Performance Scale 
Dearborn A Intelligence 
Kuh)lmann-Anderson Intelligence 

New Stanford Reading, Paragraph Mean- 
New Stanford Reading, Word Meaning 
New Stanford Arithmetic, Reasoning 

New Stanford Arithmetic, Computation 

2. We selected two hundred third 
grade colored children in the public 
schools of Washington, D.C. These 
have been divided into two groups of 
one hundred each on the basis of 
socio-economic status. The selection 
was made by concensus of teachers 
and school officers. The concensus in 
Group I had reference to communi- 
ties; in Group II it had reference to 
homes of children and status of par- 
ents. This shift in direction of con- 
census was necessitated by the diffi- 
culty experienced in finding large com- 
munities of colored people in Wash- 
ington which may be regarded as 
socio-economically advanced. Each 
large school draws from widely vary- 
ing communities in this respect. 

The children were born in Washing- 
ton or came to the city shortly after 
birth. They belong to the same “racial’”’ 
group. Verification of birth dates was 
secured in 71 per cent of the cases. In 
the correlation analysis, age was 
partialled out. Sex was left uncon- 
trolled in order not to liberalize un- 
duly some other control and because 
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it was our purpose from the beginning 
to secure groups in a normal educa- 
tional setting. 

3. Our experimental groups defi- 
nitely contrast both as to intelligence 
and socio-economic status. Group I 
is generally below the norm for 
colored people of Washington in socio- 
economic status, whereas Group II is 
considerably above the norm. Group 
I is at norm in respect to intelligence, 
but Group II is above the norm by 
about fifteen I.Q. points. 

4. These subjects came from an 
underprivileged racial group. Their 
status economically is decidedly be- 
low that of the average white city 
dweller. Socially and culturally they 
are isolated from the main social- 
cultural stream of the city. Educa- 
tionally they enjoy unusual school 
opportunities in the sense that the 
appropriations for education are di- 
vided rather equitably between the 
colored and white pupils. Necessarily 
there are attending limitations, un- 
avoidable in a segregated group which 
must build its culture largely from 
within aided only by the gross pattern 
of the dominant group. 

5. On our subjects Paragraph 
Meaning consistently has the highest 
reliability and Dearborn A and Arith- 
metic Computation have the lowest. 
Kuhlmann-Anderson has the highest 
average correlation with Reading and 
Arithmetic in Group I. Binet occupies 
this place in Group II. Binet has the 
highest average correlation with the 
other three intelligence tests in Group 
I, but Kuhlmann-Anderson occupies 
this place in Group II. In both groups 
Binet and Kuhlmann-Anderson pre- 
dict achievement better than Dear- 
born A or Pintner-Paterson, a result 
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consistent with the purposes of these 
tests. 

6. Dearborn A and Binet show the 
least disparity in Group I. Arithmetic 
Reasoning and Computation show the 
least disparity in Group I1. The differ- 
ences in disparities in the groups rise 
to statistical significance in the fol- 
lowing pairs of tests: 
Binet—Pintner-Paterson 
Binet—Paragraph Meaning 
Kuhlmann-Anderson—Paragraph Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning—Arithmetic Reason- 
Arithmetic Reasoning—Arithmetic Com- 

putation. 

7. The correlations among the eight 
tests have been factorized (see Tables 
XVII and XVIII). The most striking 
feature is the consistency of intelli- 
gence and achievement tests among 
themselves respectively, and the in- 
consistency of the signs of certain fac- 
tors operating between the achieve- 
ment and intelligence tests. The signs 
indicate that there is a tendency in 
our groups for scores in intelligence 
and achievement to vary inversely. 
The rather low correlation between 
Binet and Reading is to be accounted 
for in this way. The mutual inhibition 
is greater in Group I than in Group 
II. This suggests the possibility of ac- 
counting for the difference in terms of 
environment or miseducation. 

8. The inverse relation among the 
factors points definitely to the hazard 
of relying upon composite scores as 
adequate description of “general abil- 
ity,’”’ unless one means by this term the 
algebraic sum of abilities. Before tests 
are combined into a composite bat- 
tery, one should study the consistency 
of the factors. This may be done with 
reasonable satisfaction by finding the 
means and medians of the tetrad dif- 
ferences which may conceivably have 
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entered into the bonds between the 
pairs of variables. 

9. We find that “true” correlation is 
an adequate measure of the com- 
munity ratios in less than one half of 
the 56 pairs of tests investigated in 
both groups. It may be counted upon 
in general to give the product of the 
community ratios; it may not be 
counted upon to determine the respect- 
ive ratios. 

10. If the community between tests 
is complex, i.e., made up of more than 
one factor, and one or more of the fac- 
tors correlates negatively with one 
variable and positively with the other, 
then the “true” correlation does not 
give the products of the community 
ratios. It reveals the net relation be- 
tween the tests, but does not indicate 
the ratios of the common variance to 
the variance of the respective vari- 
ables. 

11. A striking example of the effect 
of negative factors is seen in the cor- 
relation between Binet and Reading. 
The coefficient of correlation indicates 
marked independence. In reality the 
correlation is very misleading. The 
“true” correlations of Group I are .43 
and .39 for Binet and Paragraph 
Meaning and Word Meaning respect- 
ively. The pairs of community ratios 
are .88, .68, and .82, .60 respec- 
tively. 

12. If the factor patterns reported 
in this study are reliable and are repre- 
sentative of a general truth, we shall 
need to revise our views as to the rela- 
tion between intelligence and achieve- 
ment, and as to the adequacy of our 
tests to measure differences between 
children of different socio-economic 
status. If, on the other hand, these 
patterns are reliable, but peculiar to 
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our subjects, we shall need to revise 
our views with reference to the ade- 
quacy of our tests to measure differ- 
ences among colored children of differ- 
ent socio-economic status. 

13. If our factor patterns are reli- 
able, the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intel- 
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ligence Test is the most consistent 
measure of the general ability under- 
lying the eight tests in Group I; Binet 
is the most consistent in Group II. 
Considering both groups, the Kuhl- 
mann-Anderson test is the most con- 
sistent. 











Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEWS 


Religion and Human Oppression* 

It is paradoxical that the religions 
of the world have been vocal on the 
subjects of brotherhood and equality, 
and yet have been tolerant of human 
oppression. Material profits have been 
permitted too often to outweigh human 
values. Hundreds of millions have 
worshipped in temples and shrines and 
have abandoned or neglected their re- 
ligious theories when they have crossed 
the thresholds leading into the city, the 
town and the country where the people 
actually lived. This was not the way 
of Jesus nor the methods of the first- 
century Christian organizers. Organ- 
ized Christianity, at a later period, 
earnestly called its adherents to re- 
ligious ceremonials, and then took the 
slave trade, slavery, and human ex- 
ploitation for granted. As a rule, how- 
ever, Christians showed kindness to 
the oppressed and endeavored to 
ameliorate their condition, but their 
efforts to abolish the traffic in human 
flesh or to oppose vigorously the ex+ 
ploitation of the masses were few and 
feeble until centuries of human suffer- 
ing had passed. When faced by social 
needs, the Church has been relatively 
impotent as an active institution. It 
has seemed to follow rather than to 
lead in social change. It has so fre- 
quently contented itself and satisfied 
the people with programs of charity 
rather than programs of reform. 

For centuries the Christian Church 
tacitly accepted slavery and Chris- 
tians of many lands were interested 
above all in their profits. Without this 
connection, it is highly probable that 


*Lunn, Arnold, A Saint in the Slave 
Trade—Peter Claver (1681-1654). New 
York: Sheed & Ward, 1935. 256 pp. 
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slavery would have disappeared earlier 
in both Europe and America. For it 
was in Christian hands that the slave 
trade to the West developed so enor- 
mously in the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, 
although the Mohammedan slave trade 
to the East preceded it. Christianity 
was ever reluctant to condemn either 
the slave trade or slavery. In later 
times sharp divisions arose over these 
questions. It was not uncommon for 
the Church to make most uncomfort- 
able the lives of the exponents of free- 
dom. And yet many of the individual 
leaders of the anti-slavery movement, 
as well as of the pro-slavery move- 
ment, were devout churchmen. How- 
ever, in its corporate capacity the 
Church, in spite of its peachments of 
the Fatherhood of God and the Broth- 
erhood of Man, was more willing to 
compromise and to accept than to dif- 
fer with the pagan attitudes on slavery 
and the exploitation of men, women, 
and children. After human lives had 
been wounded and broken, the Church 
would bind up the wounds and put to- 
gether the broken threads. Is there an 
explanation for this paradox? 

This is one of the parts of the major 
problem which is presented in this 
volume under consideration—Arnold 
Lunn’s A Saint in the Slave Trade, 
Peter Claver (1581-1654). The volume 
is both a biography of a Jesuit priest, 
a defense of Catholic Christianity and 
an argument for a saintly heroism 
which can be measured by philan- 
thropice standards. In truth, the life of 
Claver is used as the occasion for a 
panegyric on Catholic sanctity. An ex- 
pression which Lunn uses several times 
is appropriate in regard to this part of 
his discussion, namely, that there is 
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“much of a muchness” about it—what- 
ever this may mean. Peter Claver, the 
product of the Jesuit system of educa- 
tion, devoted himself for forty-four 
years to the Negro slaves in the South 
American slave trade area in which 
cruelty, starvation, leprosy and mur- 
der stalked abroad. In this area, he 
was “the slave of the slaves.” 

The author, a converted Catholic, 
has written brilliantly concerning a 
wide range of subjects in this volume. 
One of his points of view is shown in 
the following quotation, “well, what I 
think is this. It does not matter what 
religion a man belongs to. Happiness 
is the test, being happy and helping 
to make others happy. But what does 
all this hair shirt business do? Does 
wearing a hair shirt make a man hap- 
py? Does it help to make other people 
happy? That’s what I want to know.” 
With this objective before him, the 
author concludes that Claver, in spite 
of sufferings and abuses, was a happy 
man, and the implication is that others 
should seek happiness in similar ways. 

The book, dedicated to Her Royal 
Highness, the Infanta Beatrice of 
Spain, is divided into three sections. 
The first of these under the title, “The 
Chapter that became a Book,” dis- 
cusses the occasion for the writing of 
the book. Part I containing thirteen 
chapters presents a biographical sketch 
of Peter Claver, his early life, his edu- 
cation, his labors and a discussion of 
the slave trade. Part II deals with 
several supplementary questions in- 
cluding The Conquest of Happiness, 
The Conquest of Pain, The Flight 
from Pity, Catholic Humanism and 
Sanctity. The author introduces his 
readers to the vexing questions of 
mysticism and saintliness. His explan- 
ations are far from satisfactory. As a 
matter of fact these seem to grow out 
of an attitude towards life and a mode 
of thought which result from tempera- 
ment rather than from intellect. Lunn’s 
type of saint ignores the fleeting phe- 
nonema of life, reduces the conscious- 
ness of physical existence and magni- 
fies the consciousness of spiritual exist- 


ence. This status is not reached by any 
mental process but it is an emotional 
state produced by the contemplative 
life. But with this, the world is not to 
be ignored. As a contemplative poet 
writes in another connection: 


I would still hear the cry of the fallen re- 
calling me back from above, 

To go down to the side of the people who 
weep in the shadow of death. 


Peter Claver was born in 1581 in 
the principality of Catalonia in Spain 
of a devoutly religious family. He was 
graduated with distinction from the 
Jesuit College at Barcelona. He then 
entered the Order of the Jesuits, in 
which he surrendered himself to the 
Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola. 
These consisted of a routine of pray- 
ers, penances, and exacting tests 
through which the individual person- 
ality was subordinated to a corporate 
objective. Obedience was the funda- 
mental principle through which the 
Jesuits, the army of Jesus, was to 
achieve its ends. Claver’s will was bent 
and tempered by his Jesuit education. 

He completed his novitiate at Tar- 
agona and attended the colleges of the 
Jesuits at Girone, Palmer, and Ma- 
jorea. It is said that “Claver had the 
makings of a great scholar, and as he 
had the gift of passing on his knowl- 
edge to others his services as a teacher 
were highly valued.” While at the Col- 
lege of Montesione he was influenced 
by Alonso Rodriguez to go “to the In- 
dies and save millions of these perish- 
ing souls.” Claver went to the Indies 
where “he was to suck the poison from 
the ulcerous sores of Negroes whose 
stench appalled all but the stoutest 
heart because he knew that a Negro 
was made in the image of God, and 
because he accepted this truth not as 
a cold statement of academic fact, but 
as a glorious discovery which never 
lost its freshness.” 

The author pursues the distinction 
which is made between the reform of 
individuals and the reform of institu- 
tions. He finds only praise for the 
saints, “whose first instinct is to re- 
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lieve immediate distress and bind up 
the wounds of those in their immediate 
neighborhood while leaving to others 
the task of changing the institution 
responsible for the evils which they 
deplore.” In other words, Claver was 
so occupied with slaves that he had no 
time to devote to thought or action 
concerning slavery. This attitude has 
been repeated on numerous occasions 
by many “heroic” personages who are 
so absorbed with helping Negroes that 
they have no time for the Negro Prob- 
lem as such. They would aid in the 
amelioration of the condition of indi- 
vidual Negroes but they are indifferent 
to the injustices heaped upon the Ne- 
gro people in the face of the teaching 
of the Church to the contrary. Mr. 
Lunn’s rationalization in this respect 
is inexcusable. However, like Claver, 
although they were not consciously ac- 
tive reformers, they were preparing 
the way for a more complete emanci- 
pation. It was rare to find one who 
combined Claver’s “love for the indi- 
vidual victims of slavery with Wilber- 
force’s passionate enthusiasm for 
social reform.” 

The life and work of Peter Claver 
were absorbed with the instruction, the 
conversion and the giving of humane 
attention to the Negro slaves who were 
landed at Cartagena, the chief center 
for the slave trade in the Carribean 
Sea, near the northerly point of South 
America. He cared for the sick, buried 
the dead and labored to cheer the 
spirits of the Negroes who were disem- 
barked to live amid the squalor and 
misery of the port. He traveled from 
village to village, crossed mountains 
and went through forests in order to 
conduct a series of country missions. 
His labors were not confined to Ne- 
groes, for there were long periods when 
slave ships did not arrive at Carta- 
gena. During these periods he worked 
among the social derelicts of both 
races. Through the years of his life, 
he labored in these conditions to im- 
prove the lives of the individuals with 
whom he came in contact. He aban- 
doned his pursuit of scholarship and 
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the teaching profession, for which he 
had been especially trained and gave 
himself ‘to the instruction of the Ne- 
groes, but the instruction was not on 
modern lines, for he instructed them 
in Christian doctrine and in Christian 
practise but in nothing else.” 

In almost every chapter of this 
book, Lunn is the religious propagand- 
ist, who is eager to make his readers 
sympathize with the virtues of the 
saints. The rationalist will find little 
to attract him in the book, aside from 
brief paragraphs on the slave trade 
concerning which there is nothing new 
presented. In fact, as the average read- 
er turns the pages he will grow more 
impatient with the author, but he will 
be attracted with the argument and 
the biographical incident. The style is 
also vivid and entertaining. 

Those who would have the world 
reform its institutions will be unsym- 
pathetic with the author’s defense of 
the tolerant and indifferent position of 
the Church and the attitude of this 
eminent churchman towards the slave 
system. There are those among us who 
believe that the progress of society 
depends both upon the reformation of 
individuals as well as the systems 
under which they live. To ameliorate 
the lot of individuals and leave them 
under the pressure of a deleterious in- 
stitutional life seems to be hanging 
heavy weights upon the wheels of 
social progress. Such an attitude is 
almost fatalistic and even when the 
number of such individuals are in- 
creased postpones the accomplishment 
of freedom to later centuries. For it 
consigns individuals to a fixed sphere 
of existence in the social system and 
tends to keep them satisfied with 
things as they are, instead of hopeful 
for things as they ought to be. Lives of 
the Claver type achieve individual 
good but their religious practices have 
led students of society to the inevitable 
conclusion that their religion is the 
opiate of the people. 

Cuas H. Westey, Head, 
Department of History, 
Howard University 
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Divine White Right* 

This study, we are informed, was 
undertaken at the request of the ad- 
ministrative officials of various coun- 
cils, boards and associations affiliated 
with the Protestant Christian enter- 
prise in the United States; and the 
purpose was “to produce an objective 
account of the policies and practices 
of religious groups in the matter of 
race relations in respect to worship, 
training and service, and to throw 
light on experimental undertakings 
which may be modifying race attitudes 
and policies in the direction of closer 
friendliness and cooperation.” 

At the outset a reader may easily be 
puzzled by the title. He can hardly be 
expected to know that this is intended 
to be satirical and that the book is 
really an indictment of the “divine 
white right” to exploit people of 
darker hue. It is not enough, however, 
that the title is misleading. The Pref- 
ace informs us that the proposal did 
not call for a study of the economic 
aspect of race relations; yet one is 
constantly reminded of economic con- 
siderations. 

The book falls into three large divi- 
sions. Part I, “The Economic Back- 
ground,” and Part II, “Institutional 
Segregation,’ are by Mr. Bowen, and 
Part III, “The Church and Education 
for Negroes,” is by Mr. Reid. This last 
part, comprising about one-fourth of 
the whole work, traverses ground that 
has often been trod, but is an orderly, 
well proportioned, and interesting re- 
view. Attention is called anew to such 
facts as that probably the most serious 
indictment of sectarian education for 
Negroes is its failure to develop an 
effective program of training for Negro 
ministers, and that the teachers in 


* Bowen, Trevor, Divine White Right, A 
Study of race segregation and interracial co- 
operation in religious organizations and in- 
stitutions in the United States, with a section 
on “The Church and Education for Negroes” 
by Ira De A. Reid. (Published for the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Research.) New 
York and London: Harper & Brothers, 1934. 
Pp. 310. 
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Negro institutions in general have 
only begun to do what they can do by 
way of scholarly production. From the 
Precarious Present, with some insti- 
tutions so handicapped as to raise 
serious question as to their worth, Mr. 
Reid turns to the Problematical Fu- 
ture; and he does not stop until he has 
given suggestions genuinely construc- 
tive. 

Hardly as much can be said about 
the earlier and the main portion of the 
work. For the most part this is a 
sketchy review of a tale many times 
told. The purpose and the tone are 
good, but there seems to be little to 
represent the “first-hand impressions 
of the problems which confront colored 
people” which the reader is led to ex- 
pect. There are unfortunate typo- 
graphical errors; thus LeMoyne Col- 
lege appears as “LeMayne” (p.36) ; 
Tougaloo masquerades as “Tangaloo” ; 
and Richard Greener is spoken of (p. 
41) as “the first Negro graduate of 
Howard College.” Mr. Bowen professes 
to be chiefly concerned with policies 
and tendencies, but he is most effec- 
tive when he speaks concretely of the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Harlem Hospital. 
Says he of the Y. M. C. A.: “Negroes 
are now required to accept an un- 
Christian status of membership, or to 
leave it. Might not the Associations be 
required to accept a Christian status 
of membership in the Council, or to 
leave it?” 

In so far as this book pleads for 
righteousness and justice, it will do 
good. However, as a work published 
under the auspices of the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research, it 
leaves much to be desired. It leads one 
to expect more than he receives and on 
the whole can hardly be regarded as of 
unusual significance. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


The Negro County Training School! 
This study is the “first historical 


*Redcay, Edward E., County Training 
Schools and Public Secondary Education for 
Negroes in the South. Washington: The 
John F. Slater Fund, 1935. Pp. 168. 
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presentation of Slater Fund activity” 
in the secondary school field as well 
as the “most complete analysis of the 
Negro secondary school situation up to 
the present.” 

The author’s purpose was to study 
the County Training School as a 
factor or agency in the development of 
secondary education for Negroes, to 
present the facts surrounding the es- 
tablishment and development of these 
schools, to determine the extent to 
which the movement has developed 
along lines indicated by the objectives 
and policies set forth by those agencies 
instrumental in sponsoring it, to de- 
termine the relation of these schools to 
the Negro public secondary school field 
of the present, and to suggest some 
guiding principles and procedures for 
future growth. 

The investigation was undertaken 
following a decision of the John F. 
Slater Fund in April 1933 to study the 
influence of the County Training 
School in the growth of Negro second- 
ary schools in the 22-year period suc- 
ceeding the establishment of the first 
of these schools in 1911. 

An interesting historical background 
for the public secondary school for 
Negroes is presented in the first chap- 
ter. The second chapter is devoted to 
“The Development of County Train- 
ing Schools in the South”; the third 
chapter, to the “Status of Public 
Secondary Education for Negroes”; 
the fourth, to “The Place of County 
Training Schools in the Public Negro 
Secondary School Field”; and the fifth 
and last chapter is a summary and 
interpretation. There are numerous 
tables, a few illustrations, and a 
lengthy appendix containing detailed 
information on the Negro secondary 
school situation in the Southern states. 

The County Training School in the 
South has been little understood by the 
people served by it. Negro parents and 
leaders have felt the need for a better 
school for their children, and have in 
many instances requested the estab- 
lishment of a school of this type. They 
had no clear conception of its pur- 
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poses, but it embodied better buildings, 
better teachers, a more adaptable cur- 
riculum, and even a center for certain 
types of adult activities. It was far 
superior to what they already had. 
The fact that its title was vague per- 
mitted a flexibility in organization and 
planning which might not have been 
possible under the title “high school” 
or “academy,” either of which would 
hardly have been tolerated in the 
South in 1911. 

In 1910, the principal of a Negro 
school in a Southern state wrote to Dr. 
James Hardy Dillard, President of the 
John F. Slater Fund, requesting aid 
in the establishment of a school to 
specialize in “Scientific Agriculture” 
and the “domestic sciences.” This same 
statement of purposes has been potent 
in the establishment of the majority 
of these schools. At this time there 
were approximately fifty public high 
schools for Negroes in the entire coun- 
try. In 1911, four Training Schools 
were established in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana and Mississippi. Since that time 
517 counties in 15 Southern states have 
cooperated in founding 612 of these 
schools up to 1933. 

The author has, through examining 
the files of school officials and the 
participating foundations, and through 
personal visits, gathered data which 
are not only interesting and readable, 
but intensely stimulating in the many 
problems which are exposed, and 
illuminating in its wealth of data on 
the origin and growth of public high 
schools for Negroes, in the Southern 
states. 

This public school on the secondary 
level is hardly an outgrowth of the 
private academy or the high-school 
department of the private and denom- 
inational college. It has grown parallel 
to, and in some cases has absorbed, the 
private school. 

The keynote of early growth of the 
County Training School was the will- 
ingness of local Negroes, and district 
county, and state officials to cooperate 
in order to secure the financial support 
of a philanthropic foundation. The 
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problem of local adaptation was 
worked out through a variety of co- 
operative forces. According to the 
author, the common factors in each 
situation were “a recognized need for 
a bigger and better school,” “the recog- 
nition of the need for better prepared 
teachers,” and the desire to expand the 
curriculum to include “agriculture and 
industrial education” as a vehicle for 
adaptation. The $1,216,475 invested in 
these schools by the Slater Fund over 
a period of 22 years is a mere fraction 
of their present value. This in itself is 
an index to the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion engendered. 

The policies effective in establishing 
these schools were: (1) Ownership of 
the school property by state, county 
or district; (2) A minimum appropria- 
tion for salaries from public funds; 
(3) Extending the teaching through 
the 8th year and including two addi- 
tional years as soon as possible; and 
(4) The minimum 8 months’ term. 

It was also understood that aid 
would be discontinued as soon as the 
school had become well organized and 
completely supported from public 
funds. It is readily seen that these 
policies tended toward the develop- 
ment of accredited schools, for whose 
support the public would feel responsi- 
ble. 

The purpose of the County Training 
School was “a more advanced educa- 
tion, based upon a necessary adapta- 
tion to the demands of rural life and to 
the training of teachers for rural 
schools within the county.” 

The author presents a mass of fig- 
ures to show the part that the County 
Training School has played in the 
public secondary-school movement for 
Negroes in the South. Three excellent 
cases of adaptation of school to com- 
munity life are given in Chapter II. 
There are many similar instances. 

There were 1,081,600 Negroes be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 19 in the 
District of Columbia and the 17 
Southern states maintaining separate 
school systems in 1933. These are the 
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administrative units included in this 
study. In the same year there were 
2,003 public schools offering 1 to 4 
years of high school work—631 urban, 
and 1,372 rural. Of the rural, 340 
offered 1 year, 373 offered 2 years, 271 
offered 3 years, and 388 offered 4 
years. Of the urban, 419 offered 4 
years. In the rural sections, 84.6% of 
the 1-year, 80.7% of the 2-year, 81.6% 
of the 3-year, and 48.1% of the 4-year 
schools were located. 

In 1933, there were 807 four-year 
schools in the 18 administrative units 
studied. Of this number, 367 were ac- 
credited by states and 40 had in addi- 
tion the recognition of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Of the accredited schools 224 
were urban. 

The 2,003 schools offering 1 to 4 
years of high school work enrolled 
148,745 students, 100,004 of whom 
were in urban schools. This constituted 
68% of the total. In 4-year-accredited 
schools were 53% of the total enroll- 
ment. 

The size of the schools presents a 
problem which is receiving much at- 
tention from educators in this field. 
Of 1,372 rural schools, only 18 enroll 
200 or more. Of the total 2,003, 97% 
enroll less than 150, 61% enroll less 
than 50 each, 34% enroll 2 pupils each, 
and 18 enroll 1 each. 

The total number of teachers is 
6,776. 

Rural schools constitute 69% of the 
total, enroll 32% of the students, and 
employ 53% of the teachers. The 
problems of low pupil-teacher ratio, 
low pupil-per-school ratio, and low 
teacher-per-school ratio are evident. 

The organization in 7 states is pre- 
dominantly 7-4, and in 10 states 8-4. 

Of 1,501 counties in the units 
studied, 373 had fewer than 50 in the 
Negro population 15 to 19 years of age. 
Another 528 provided less than 4 
years high school work for 274,006 
high-school educables. Six hundred of- 
fered 4 years work, and of this number 
255 had at least one accredited 4-year 
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school. Seventy-three and nine-tenths 
per cent of the high school population 
lived in counties which provided at 
least one 4-year school, and 15% were 
enrolled in high schools. The author 
offers as solutions to this problem of 
low ratio of high school enrollment to 
population: (1) boarding departments, 
(2) transportation, (3) large 4-year 
central schools and small “feeder” 
schools, or (4) several smaller high 
schools. 

As to the importance of the County 
Training School in this total picture, 
it enrolls 11% of the students, and 
employs 17.7% of the total teachers. 
There were 356 of these schools in 352 
counties in 14 states. In 205 counties, 
the only high school is the County 
Training School. The majority are 
located in the states with the largest 
Negro populations. Of the total of 612 
of these schools which have been es- 
tablished, 399 are 4-year schools, and 
181 are accredited 4-year schools. Of 
all the schools included in the study, 
30.5% have at some time been identi- 
fied with the County-Training-School 
movement. It is highly probable that 
this type of school initiated and gave 
impetus and directed the course of the 
expansion in public secondary school 
facilities for Negroes during the last 
25 years. 

One must read this valuable contri- 
bution to the literature on secondary 
education for Negroes to get the full 
import of the significant contribution 
of the County Training School, as well 
as this most complete picture of the 
secondary-school situation for the 
minority group in the South. 

Credit is given to the General Edu- 
cation Board, the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Peabody Fund, and the Smith-Hughes 
Fund for the substantial participation 
which they have had in the movement. 

The teacher-training function of 
these schools has had considerable im- 
portance in view of the fact that in 
1911 themajority of Negroteachers had 
an elementary school education or less. 


The author recommends cooperation 
in reducing the number of counties 
with no secondary-school facilities, 
and in eliminating the secondary work 
offered in small and inferior elemen- 
tary schools. He finds that public high 
schools in many cases are not over- 
crowded, and that a relatively small 
number of Negroes of high-school age 
are enrolled. He recommends coopera- 
tion in increasing the use of these 
facilities to their fullest extent. 

He recommends the development of 
at least one 4-year accredited school 
in each county capable of providing 
acceptable or accredited work—this 
school to be open to all children in the 
county. 

He does not think that some County 
Training Schools have developed in a 
manner consistent with the aims and 
policies of those sponsoring them, and 
suggests that those be discontinued 
which are unlikely to develop to the 
acceptable 4-year status. Intra- and 
inter-county cooperation are also sug- 
gested. 

To meet the problems involved in 
the small school, a study of small 
rural and urban schools is reeommend- 
ed, also an experimental small high 
school in each Southern state, and the 
dissemination of pertinent informa- 
tion on these problems through some 
central agency as the United States 
Office of Education through the Senior 
Specialist in the Education of Ne- 
groes. 

Of these recommendations the ex- 
perimental small school seems to offer 
great possibilities. 

This study covers a wider area than 
any previous study in this field. It 
provides an excellent opportunity for 
orientation in secondary education for 
Negroes. In its presentation of status, 
it includes information which has not 
been available prior to this time in a 
general picture of the field that illum- 
inates its many strengths and weak- 
nesses. It constitutes tribute to the 
Slater Fund which initiated and fos- 
tered the movement, and finally re- 
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vealed its progress to the vision of 
students and administrators. 
Haroip L. Trice, Supervisor, 
Negro High Schools, 
State of North Carolina 


The Law and the Negro Separate 
School 


The appearance of this recent thesis 
is quite timely in that it helps to focus 
the attention of educators upon the 
great problem of separate education; 
it reveals to all interested persons what 
the laws and the court decisions are 
with reference to separate education; 
it helps to stimulate thought and ac- 
tion on the part of administrators and 
legislators as to finding means of solv- 
ing the problem; and it both empha- 
sizes and verifies the findings of the 
many studies already made in the field 
of separate education. 

The author points out that migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South to 
other sections of the country has made 
the problem of adjustment between 
the races more acute, and that an an- 
alysis of the legal aspects of separate 
education is opportune. He states a 
two-fold purpose of his work: first, to 
discover those issues pertinent to the 
separation of races in the public 
schools that have been legislated upon 
by law-making bodies, or adjudicated 
by the higher state and federal courts, 
and second, to enumerate and sum- 
marize the various legal principles laid 
down by the courts in their decisions 
so that the educator may know what 
the judiciary has said with reference 
to the problem. 

His procedure is to find and use the 
related portions of school codes of all 
the states with reference to constitu- 
tional and statutory provisions; to de- 
termine through search systems the 
cases most pertinent to the problem 
and brief them; and to use such legal 
publications and other forms of litera- 
ture as are related to the subject. The 

*Risen, Maurice L., Legal Aspects of 
Separation of Races in the Public Schools, 
Doctor’s Dissertation, Philadelphia: Temple 
University, 1935, 142 pp. 
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data collected are presented in three 
sections. First, the constitutional and 
statutory law on the subject is set 
forth; second, the principles of law as 
laid down by the courts, are summar- 
ized; and third, briefs of the leading 
eases in which the legal decisions were 
made, are submitted. 

In his summary and conclusions, 
the author’s findings are as follows: 

1. Within the last two decades a 
shift in population of Negroes to the 
North and to urban communities has 
occurred. 

2. The shift in population has 
caused conflicts which must be met by 
Northern legislators. 

3. Segregation extends to many 
phases of life; education is among the 
foremost. 

4. Of the amendments which give 
the Negro political equality, the Four- 
teenth is the most important. 

5. The courts have held that the 
Fourteenth Amendment creates state 
and federal citizenship; that the equal 
protection guaranteed refers to rights 
growing out of federal citizenship; 
that education is governed by state 
law. 

6. Ten states forbid separation; 
eighteen make it mandatory; fifteen 
are silent on the question; three bar 
Indians; California separates the yel- 
low race. 

7. Four states establish a minimum 
number before a separate school may 
be set up; three provide a mandate to 
distribute funds equitably; one pro- 
vides transportation for Negroes. 
Maryland now provides an equal 
school term. Three states provide fines 
for failure to separate the races; two 
provide fines for separating the races; 
West Virginia provides mandamus as 
the remedy for violating the separate 
school law. 

8. Delaware separates Moors; New 
Mexico provides that Spanish descend- 
ants shall never be separated except 
by vote of the people. 

9. Separation is mandatory in 
Southern states; New York is the only 
Northern state which allows separa- 
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tion; New Mexico is the only Southern 
state which makes separate schools 
permissible. 

10. Where the race problem is acute, 
laws segregate the races whether they 
are Negroes, Mongolians, or Indians. 

11. Congress has power over edu- 
cation in the District of Columbia and 
the territories. Separate schools have 
been upheld in the District and in 
Alaska. 

12. Definitions of colored persons 
by the courts are so varied as to make 
a general rule impossible. 

13. Races may be separated where 
the law allows it, but substantially 
equal accommodations must be pro- 
vided for both races. In the absence of 
law races may not be segregated. Sep- 
arate taxation of the races, each for its 
own schools, is illegal. 

14. Boards of Education may have 
only as much power as is given them 
by the legislature. Decisions of the 
Boards may not be challenged unless 
proved arbitrary or fraudulent. Courts 
are loath to interfere with the discre- 
tionary power of school officials. 

15. Usual remedies granted by the 
courts are in equity—mandamus, in- 
junction, quo warranto. 

16. The greatest number of cases 
has arisen in California, Indiana, Kan- 
sas, Kentucky, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Ohio, and Oklahoma. 

17. No tendency away from the 
separation of races is apparent in 
court decisions as courts uphold segre- 
gation if the will of the people as ex- 
pressed in legislation allows it. 

Although the work is very carefully 
done, it seems to differ in no great 
measure from that done by Kettler 
in 1927 except in the presentation of 
material and in the scope. Risen’s pur- 
pose is to set forth the pertinent issues 
of race separation as shown by the 
law of the land and to set forth the 
principles established by court deci- 
sions. Kettler’s purpose was to present 
reference material concerning the 
problem of the colored school through 
constitutional provisions, statutes, and 
adjudicated cases. Both Risen and 


Kettler use approximately the same 
material and both delimit their studies 
to mere presentation of data. The 
present work, however, is far superior 
in organization and broader in scope, 
in that it considers the problem of race 
separation as inclusive of all races 
while Kettler confined his study to the 
Negro problem. 

Risen, however, does not take cog- 
nizance of the many closely related 
studies which have been made in the 
interim between Kettler’s work in 
1927 and his own. He mentions but 
three others, while more than fifteen 
others quite in point are listed in the 
bibliography of the July number of 
the JouRNAL oF Necro EpvucatTIon, 
1935. 

In Chapter 2, the author very ad- 
mirably sets forth the constitutional 
and statutory provisions for the sepa- 
rate school, in that his comments bring 
the sections of the laws into distinct 
focus. He keeps well within his de- 
limited scope and purpose and does not 
go into the law as to the maintenance 
of the separate school—a legal aspect 
which reveals clearly that in the 
Southern states, where separate edu- 
cation is mandatory, the establishment 
and maintenance of the separate school 
are often left solely to the arbitrary 
judgment of some superintendent or 
board. The value of this legal aspect 
may be seen in Chapter 3, in which 
the author shows that the separate 
school has been held to be constitu- 
tional and is a matter for state con- 
trol “subject to the fiat of equality 
found in the 14th amendment.” He 
discloses further that where some real 
and substantial discrimination against 
the separate school is shown, the courts 
will act; that a federal court will in- 
terfere if there is a clear-cut disregard 
for rights secured by the supreme court 
of the land. 

Chapter 4 presents briefs of the 
cases used to build principles of law 
on the separate school situation. The 
reader, however, is not made cognizant 
of the criteria used for the specific 
choice of the cases presented. For ex- 
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ample, in Linton v. State, an Alabama 
case, the action was brought as an ap- 
peal from a conviction of miscegena- 
tion and the appellant claimed he was 
not a Negro. The court held that be- 
cause of his parentage he was a mulat- 
to. Here the case stops, and the ques- 
tion in the reader’s mind is: “Why is 
that case listed under the caption 
‘Cases Relating to Separation of Races 
in Public Schools’?” Again in People 
v. Hall, a California case, the appeal 
was from a conviction of murder and 
the court was called upon to decide if 
the white man were duly convicted, as 
the evidence was given by Chinese 
waitresses and the statute barred 
“black persons” from __ testifying 
against white persons. Here, and in 
other instances, the reader fails to get 
the direct application to the separate 
school situation. On the other hand, 
the author briefs many cases which 
are clearly in point with reference to 
the separate school, but the reason for 
such diversified choice of cases is not 
made clear. 

As a whole however, the thesis is a 
splendid contribution to education be- 
cause it clearly sets forth those facts 
and principles of law which make edu- 
cators think on the separate school 
situation, and because it verifies what 
several other studies have tried to 
point out—namely, that the existing 
situation may be improved through 
bringing the proper types of cases to 
courts of last resort. 

Guapys TicNor Peterson, Teacher 
Francis Junior High School 
Washington, D.C. 


What the Negro Wrote Before the 
Civil War 

The student of Negro Literature 
should be fairly familiar with the 
writings of colored Americans since 
Emancipation. For, although many of 
the writers are not so well known, 
what they have written is easily avail- 
able. This is not true, however, con- 
cerning the men and women who wrote 
before the date of the great American 
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conflict which resulted in the emanci- 
pation of the slaves. Yet, what the 
Negro thought and said during the 
years prior to the Civil War was most 
significant as an index of his character, 
his philosophy and his aspirations and 
also as an influence in the molding of 
opinion, which ultimately, was of no 
small influence in the agitation of the 
abolitionists. 

In his recent book entitled Early 
Negro American Writers’ Dr. Benja- 
min Brawley, Professor of English at 
Howard University, has made an im- 
portant contribution, not only to the 
study of literature concerning the 
Negro, but to American history and 
literature as a whole. To the general 
student of American affairs it gives a 
picture of ante-bellum Negro attitudes 
of considerable importance as a part 
of American thought and philosophy. 
For the special student of the Negro it 
brings together in compact form 52 
selections from 20 authors, covering 
the centurv between 1761 and 1861, 
many of which are otherwise available 
only with very great difficulty. Its 
greatest value, however, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, is to the students of 
both races in the colleges and high 
schools, who have here had made 
available to them this rich mine of 
information, in easily readable form. 
For this reason, the book should find 
an immediate place as a text-book in 
American Literature in secondary and 
higher schools of both races. Educators 
in particular are, therefore, indebted to 
the author for his painstaking work 
and to the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, under whose imprint the 
book is issued, for its timely publica- 
tion. 

As Dr. Brawley points out, while 
much of the work included in the 
volume is weak from a literary stand- 
point, its artistic deficiencies are more 
than compensated for in social inter- 
est. In order, therefore, to insure an 


? Brawley, Benjamin. Early Negro Ameri- 
can Writers. North Carolina: The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. 305. 
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understanding of the significance of 
the work of each writer, he has includ- 
ed a biographical interpretation for 
each of the persons from whose writ- 
ings selections have been made. These 
sketches facilitate greatly an apprecia- 
tion of what each author is trying to 
say; for in his usual lucid style, the 
author has presented in the sketches 
only the significant and appropriate 
facts of each writer’s life as a means 
of understanding his motives and his 
attitude. Concerning Jupiter Hammon, 
for example, he says: 

One who reads Hammon today must remem- 
ber that he was a slave working without the 
advantage of formal education and basing 
his rhythm on the strongly accented mea- 
sures of the hymns that he heard. Only thus 
can allowance be made for the faulty syntax, 
the forced rhymes, and the strained metrical 
effects to be found in his work. He was con- 
tent to express his pious musing in such 
forms as he knew, and he at least has the 
virtue of earnestness. 


With this background the reader can 
understand the simple, hymn-like out- 
pourings of the soul of the man and 
his deep religious fervor when he wrote 
“An Evening Thought: Salvation by 
Christ, with Penetential Cries” and “A 
Dialogue Intitled The Kind Master 
and The Dutiful Servant.” 

There are naturally included in the 
selections such well-known writers as 
Phillis Wheatley, Richard Allen, Dan- 
iel A. Payne, Benjamin Banneker and 
Frederick Douglass, the choice being 
made from their most beautiful verses 
and their most eloquent appeals. But 
it is most pleasing to find selections 
from other writers less well known or 
entirely unknown to the newer genera- 
tion of students. Among these we find 
the extremely interesting narrative of 
Gustavus Vassa, who tells a stirring 
story of his kidnapping from Africa, 
his terrible experiences in the middle 
passage, his life as a slave in America 
and his ultimate freedom. His style 
reminds one of DeFoe, being simple, 
clear and picturesque. The book ac- 
quaints one, too, with Peter Williams, 
who was prominent in organizing 
Methodism among the Negroes of New 
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York and whose addresses indicate a 
remarkable mastery of language and 
a forceful, though stilted, style. One 
becomes acquainted, also, with the 
poems of George Moses Horton, an 
ambitious North Carolina slave whose 
life was a tragic mixture of thwarted 
hope and deep despair. For thirty 
years of his life he resided at Chapel 
Hill, the seat of the University of 
North Carolina, working as a janitor 
at the school and writing verses for 
the students at regular rates. We are 
told that: 


For twenty-five cents he would supply a 
poem of moderate warmth, but if a gentle- 
man wished to send to a young lady an 
effusion of exceptional fervor, fifty cents 
would be the fee. 


In his later years he pathetically 
wrote: 


My genius from a boy, 
Has fluttered like a bird within my heart; 
But could not thus confined her powers 
employ, 
Impatient to depart. 
She like a restless bird, 
Would spread her wings, her power to be 
unfurl’d, 
And let her songs be loudly heard, 
And dart from world to world. 


The book as a whole is well arranged 
and well proportioned. It is also in- 
formative, impressive and interesting. 
Indeed, it is so interesting that when 
the reader has finished it, he regrets to 
find the end. 

D. O. W. Hotmes 


Migration and Negro Intelligence* 


Generally speaking, the literature 
on the measurement of Negro-white 
differences in intelligence may be di- 
vided into three classes on the basis 
of the refinement of procedure. First, 
there are the early investigations im- 
mediately following the World War. 
These were descriptive or survey in 
nature; their aim was comparison; and 
they were predicated upon the assump- 
tion that the cause of the obtained 
difference between whites and Negroes 


1 Klineberg, Otto, Negro Intelligence and 
Selective Migration. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1935. Pp. 66. 
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on the Army tests was race. Typical of 
this class is the work of Brigham and 
of Ferguson. 

Second, there are those analyses, 
critiques or investigations by Daniel, 
Long, Mead, Price, and Thompson. 
Unlike the preceding, these writers 
“baked no bread” but contented them- 
selves with attempts at analysing the 
problem. They questioned the two ma- 
jor assumptions implicit in the previ- 
ous interpretations: first, that the two 
races had been adequately measured 
for intelligence; and second, that the 
obtained differences between them 
were racial differences. They also criti- 
cized the technique of these investiga- 
tions, pointing out that the sampling 
was inadequate and faulty and that 
the experimentation was uncontrolled. 
Finally, they called attention to the 
unsuitableness of the tests themselves, 
—their dependence upon schooling and 
the fact that they were tried-out 
amongst and standardized upon 
whites, chiefly Northern. 

The contribution of this group of 
writers lay in this fact: they raised the 
question of the real versus the appar- 
ent cause of the obtained differences 
between the two groups; and they ad- 
vanced the important hypothesis that 
the differences were due to superior en- 
vironmental conditions, chief among 
them being the factor of schooling. 
Grounds for such an opinion were 
found in an analysis of the results of 
the Army tests which showed that test 
scores of Northern Negroes and 
Northern whites were more alike than 
those of Northern Negroes and South- 
ern Negroes and vice versa (a state- 
ment that is well-nigh trite nowadays 
among students of the problem). Evi- 
dence of this sort accumulated in sub- 
sequent explanatory or reconnoitering 
investigations like those of Thomp- 
son’s study of the educational achieve- 
ments of Negro children attending the 
public schools of Chicago. 

Third, there are the experimental 
investigations, more or less controlled. 
Notable amongst these are the works 
of Arlitt, Garth (with Indians), Kline- 
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berg, Long, McGraw, and Peterson. 
The aim of these is to investigate the 
cause of the differences. Unlike the 
first group, they recognize the neces- 
sity and make some attempt to meet 
the conditions basic to sound experi- 
mentation or comparison. Such are: a 
trustworthy sample; a careful control 
of environmental factors; and depend- 
able tests. 

But they proceed from rival hy- 
potheses. The one, known as the race- 
inferiority hypothesis is that the cause 
of the differences is racial; that is, bio- 
logical. These are the hereditarians, so- 
called. The other is that the differences 
are due to inferior environment, the 
chief features of which are social isola- 
tion; inequitable schooling both in 
quality and in amount; and economic 
restriction. These are commonly called 
the environmentalists. (One recog- 
nizes, of course, the analogy to the 
Nature-Nurture controversy.) 

Yet, by and large, the evidence 
which they amass remains the same. 
But with this important change or 
trend: that the amount of the differ- 
ence is reduced when the environment 
of the Negro is improved. Thus aver- 
age Negroes in New York make scores 
more nearly like those of the average 
whites than do average Negroes in 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Still, the interpretations differ. The 
hereditarians conclude that this resid- 
ual difference makes it probable that 
the cause is racial. So writes Pintner, 
for example, in the Yearbook issue of 
the JouRNAL or Necro EpvucaTIon, 
1934. To the contrary, the environ- 
mentalists maintain that all of the im- 
portant facts are not in; hence, con- 
clusions as to cause is impossible. This 
tentative attitude they reach by rea- 
soning thus: since some of the differ- 
erence in intelligence formerly consid- 
ered to be racial turns out to be 
environmental and since there are fac- 
tors in environment whose effects are 
still unknown, it would seem parsi- 
monious, at least, to suspect that the 
trend or tendency of the residue would 
be in the same direction. Scientific 
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progress would consist, therefore, not 
in drawing conclusions, but in invent- 
ing techniques and discovering meth- 
ods which will enable us to study and 
measure what effect upon intelligence 
an improvement in the various phases 
of the environment has. 

The present investigation, done un- 
der a research grant from the Colum- 
bia University Council for Research in 
the Social Sciences, is a distinct con- 
tribution to the position of the en- 
vironmentalists. In the first place, it 
demonstrates the use of an objective 
method for studying the effect upon 
intelligence of a superior Northern en- 
vironment. The reasoning upon which 
it is based is clear-cut and simple. If 
the environment has any effect upon 
intelligence “there should be a rise in 
intelligence at least roughly propor- 
tionate to the length of residence” in 
that environment. In the second place, 
it disposes of the objection that the 
higher scores of Negroes in Northern 
schools are due to sampling “selective 
migration”. Such an objection it must 
be noted has been commonly raised by 
those who would explain away the fact 
that test scores of Negroes in a North- 
ern environment have been shown not 
only to be considerably higher than 
those of Negroes in the South but to 
approximate (and in some cases reach) 
those of the whites. 

What Klineberg did was this. He 
compared the school records of 562 
Negro school children of Birmingham, 
Alabama, Nashville, Tennessee and 
Charleston, South Carolina, who had 
migrated, some to the North, some to 
other cities in the South, some to the 
border states and some to the rural 
districts close by, with those of the 
total school population of which they 
were a part. The result was that no 
evidence was found that Negro mi- 
grants in the North were superior to 
non-migrants or to those who migrated 
to other parts of the country. “They 
seem to constitute an average group,” 
he writes. Differences there were be- 
tween migrants from the three cities. 
Those from Nashville (184 in num- 
ber, with a mean score of 54.0) were 
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above the average; those from Birm- 
ingham (301 in number, mean score 
44.8) were below; and those from 
Charleston (75 in number, mean 55.6) 
were somewhat above. But the aver- 
age for the entire sample was 48. The 
average for the entire population was 
50. 

Next, using as a control, a group of 
New York-born Negroes, he studied 
the effect upon intelligence of varying 
degrees of residence of Negro migrants 
from the South in a Northern environ- 
ment, New York City. This investiga- 
tion included nine separate studies 
made under Klineberg’s direction by 
candidates for the degree of Master 
of Arts in the Department of Psychol- 
ogy, Columbia University. The sub- 
jects studied were 3,081 ten-and 
twelve-year-old boys and girls from 
the schools of Harlem. In three of the 
studies the National Intelligence Scale, 
form A was used; in three, the Stan- 
ford-Binet; in one, the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering, Intermediate; in one, the 
Minnesota Paper Form Boards; and 
in one, an abbreviated form of the 
Pintner-Patterson Scale. 

On the linguistic tests the results, 
on the whole, show a correspondence 
between length of residence in a favor- 
able environment and size of score. On 
the N.I.T., the average score of mi- 
grants tends to increase as length of 
residence increases. The annual incre- 
ments are small and unreliable but the 
difference between the New York 
born-group and the newcomers (less- 
than-one-year-group) is reliable, as 
well as the difference between the 
scores of the newcomers and those of 
the more-than-four-year group. In 
general, the results for the Otis test 
are corroborative, although the trend 
from year to year is not nearly so 
marked. The results with the perform- 
ance tests were indifferent. They failed 
to show any definite environmental 
effect. 

Klineberg then concludes that: 
“As far as the results go, they show 
quite definitely that the superiority 
of the Northern over the Southern Ne- 
groes, and the tendency of Northern 
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Negroes to approximate the scores of 
the Whites are due to factors in the 
environment, and not to selective mi- 
gration.” This conclusion seems war- 
ranted if we are willing to accept 
school records as dependable data of 
mental ability. The writer sees no 
serious objection to this practice, espe- 
cially if the sample is large enough. 
Klineberg continues: “There is very 
definite evidence that an improved en- 
vironment, whether it be the Southern 
city as contrasted with the neighboring 
rural districts, or the Northern city as 
contrasted with the South as a whole, 
raises the test scores considerably ; this 
rise in intelligence is roughly propor- 
tionate to length of residence in the 
more favorable environment.” This 
conclusion seems overdrawn for the 
very important reason that throughout 
this part of the investigation the sam- 
pling was very inadequate. In some 
cases, notably with the Stanford-Binet 
tests, there were as few as 40 cases 
at the five residence-levels. This, of 
course, is the bugbear of such investi- 
gations. Although this limitation does 
not escape Klineberg’s attention in the 
detailed discussion of the separate 
studies, vet it does appear to have 
done so in the general and concluding 
discussion. The writer is confident that 
it was a mere oversight on the part of 
so careful a worker as the author. 
Of course, as the author himself 
points out, there seems to be only one 
direct attack upon the problem of the 
cause of these differences. It is: either 
to create an artificial environment or 
to find one already existing somewhere 
outside of this country where the two 
races live together on equal grounds— 
social, economic and educational; and 
then to match and measure a large 
number of them, preferably with per- 
formance tests. This, though, turns out 
to be a mere abstraction, for no such 
place exists, so far as the writer has 
been able to ascertain. It seems, then, 
that for a long time to come students 
of this problem must be content with 
indirect attacks such as the author has 
made. J. St. CLAIR PRICE 
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Race Relations? 


One of the most difficult problems 
facing modern civilization is that of 
getting men to live together like ra- 
tional human beings rather than like 
animals in the jungle. Despite the al- 
most miraculous advance made in 
conquering the physical universe, 
progress in developing rational social 
relations has been slow and discourag- 
ing. Differences in religion, national- 
ity, race, etc., have been and still are 
the occasion for all sorts of inhuman- 
ity of man to man. Thus, any attempt 
to unraval this riddle of human rela- 
tionships, however limited in scope, is 
a welcomed undertaking. 

This volume on Race Relations deals 
with a limited sector of the problem of 
social relations as it presents itself in 
the black-white situation in the United 
States of America. It is predicated up- 
on the assumption that better relations 
among races, and particularly the 
white and black races in America, are 
dependent upon more exact and wide- 
spread knowledge of each other. 
“The authors feel that few persons 
have either the opportunity or the time 
to know the facts about the other race 
beside which they live. White people 
do not know the Negro though many 
of them assume they do. . . . Nor is it 
much more likely that the Negro knows 
the white man simply because he has 
met members of the white group every 
day of his life.” (p. vii). Thus, the 
authors have attempted to aid in this 
understanding by giving a rather de- 
tailed description of black-white rela- 
tions from the time Negroes were in- 
troduced as slaves into America up to 
the present time. 

The authors of this volume are a 
Southern white professor of anthropol- 
ogy and a Negro professor of sociology. 
“So far as the writers know, no text- 
book in sociology has heretofore been 
undertaken by a white man and Negro 


Weatherford, W. D., and Johnson, 
Charles S., Race Relations: Adjustment of 
Whites and Negroes in the United States. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1934. Pp. 590. 
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as joint authors.” (p.viii). It is unfor- 
tunate both for the reader and for 
this experiment in cooperation that the 
authors thought it necessary to initial 
the chapters each wrote and assume re- 
sponsibility only therefor. For, in the 
first place, the reader is led to look 
for some striking differences in their 
contributions, which are not at all ap- 
parent; and, in the second place, it 
suggests that as an experiment in co- 
operative thinking the venture was not 
as successful as one should expect. 
Moreover, it would have aided the 
reader considerably if some of the al- 
leged differences had been pointed out, 
with some discussion of them. 

The volume is divided into three 
parts: Part I—The Philosophy of Race 
Relations; Part II—American Negro 
Slavery; and Part I]I—The present 
Status of the Negro and Race Rela- 
tions. 

Part I—The Philosophy of Race 
Relations—comprises four chapters: 
“The Origin of Race and Theories of 
Race” in which the fact is emphasized 
that the present classifications and 
definitions of race are dubious; “Negro 
Culture” which deals almost exclusive- 
ly with African culture and the rea- 
sons for its apparent backwardness; 
“The Basis of Racial Antagonism” 
which is defined as largely sentimental 
and motivated primarily by strivings 
for social and economic status; and 
“Principles of Race Adjustment” 
which is a rather naive, and to some 
extent platitudinous, treatment for 
what should be the most important 
topic in the volume. 

Part II—American Negro Slavery 
—comprises some 224 pages and deals 
largely with the slave period in Ameri- 
can history. The two most original and 
important (from the point of view of 
the authors’ purposes) chapters in this 
section are: “The Effect of Slavery on 
the Negro” and “The Effect of Slavery 
on the Whites.” This section is very 
well done, except that the reviewer is 
at a loss to understand why the chap- 
ter on “Social Dogmas in Race Rela- 
tions” should have been included here. 
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Part I1I—The Present Status of the 
Negro and Race Relations—comprises 
some fourteen chapters and 249 pages. 
The authors describe in considerable 
detail the present status of the Negro 
from the points of view of health, home 
life, economic life, civic and political 
activity, education, etc. A _ large 
amount of data is presented in depict- 
ing these various aspects of Negro life. 
However, the reviewer fears that the 
emphasis upon presentation of fact 
without a proportionate amount of in- 
terpretation is liable to obscure the 
problem rather than clarify it. The 
most illuminating chapter in this sec- 
tion (Chapter XXIX) attempts to 
answer the question “Can There be a 
Separate Negro Culture?” It comes 
nearer to the desirable balance of fact 
and interpretation that tends to clarify 
the problem than any other in the 
book. The most disappointing chapter 
in this section is the one on education 
(Chapter XVIII). It is entirely too 
sketchy to give anything like a defi- 
nite comprehension of the problems 
involved, and in treatment it is more 
in the nature of a good-will tract than 
a scientific presentation and inter- 
pretation of facts. 

This volume has been organized as 
a textbook, presumably, for college 
students. In general pattern it follows 
the usual organization of textbooks in 
this country, with “problems for 
study” and a bibliography at the end 
of each chapter. When and if it is re- 
vised, its value as a textbook will be 
considerably enhanced if the “prob- 
lems” are more carefully selected and 
formulated and the bibliography se- 
lected more with the problem of ac- 
cessibility in mind. As now organized, 
the book will be more valuable to spe- 
cialists in the field than the average 
college student. 

The authors of this volume are to 
be congratulated upon assembling so 
many facts about the Negro in such 
small compass. Practically every phase 
of Negro life is touched upon. The re- 
viewer still has the conviction, how- 
ever, that the attempt “to allow the 
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facts to speak for themselves” has not 
tended to clarify the problem or prob- 
lems involved. When I ask myself, 
after reading this volume, “just what 
is the problem or problems involved in 
black-white relations in the United 
States?” I do not get the clear-cut, 
comprehensive answer or answers 
which 590 pages should give one. More 
emphasis upon an attempt to define 
the problem or problems involved and 
less upon accumulation of fact, I am 
sure, would tend to generate much 
more of the understanding which the 
authors anticipated. 
Cuas. H. THompson 


Reconstruction Reinterpreted' 


It is unfortunately true that the 
writing of American history has been 
quite generally notorious for its lack 
of objectivity, its propaganda and its 
passionate partisanship. No era in 
American history, however, has been 
so greatly abused in this respect as 
that of the Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion. The historians of this crucial pe- 
riod in the development of the Ameri- 
can society have remained slavishly 
devoted to partisan viewpoints; they 
have pleaded sectional causes; they 
have created and maintained racial 
stereotypes; they have misrepresented 
and misinterpreted facts in order to 
sustain traditional social patterns and 
emotional bias. The Negro, unwilling 
pawn among the social movements and 
forces of the period, has been employed 
as the black dupe by the vast ma- 
jority of American historians. The 
black man has been maligned and 
ridiculed for his réle in that titanic 
struggle, and the racial stereotypes in- 
vented by ax-grinding historians to 
fortify their Civil War and Recon- 
struction theses largely remain con- 
trolling in the mental images of the 
Negro held by the vast majority of 
the dominant population of the coun- 
try. 

Upon these falsifiers of Reconstruc- 

* Du Bois, W. E. B., Black Reconstruction 


in America, New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1935. Pp. 746. 
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tion history Dr. Du Bois has unloosed 
his brilliant and bitter eloquence. He 
has undertaken the herculean task of 
rewriting Reconstruction history on 
the basis of the unusual assumption 
(for an American historian) that “the 
Negro in America and in general is an 
average and ordinary human being, 
who under given environment develops 
like other human beings,” as against 
the more orthodox view of the Negro 
as an inferior being ‘“‘whose emancipa- 
tion and enfranchisement were ges- 
tures against nature.” The reader is 
often led to suspect, it is true, that Dr. 
Du Bois is grinding the other side of 
the ax. 

It would seem that in most respects 
Dr. Du Bois was eminently fitted for 
this important task. For years he has 
been regarded as a leading intellect 
and scholar. Since the turn of the cen- 
tury he has been in the forefront of 
the militant struggle for Negro social 
and political equality, and he has been 
the spiritual and ideological leader of 
Negro civil libertarianism. In truth, it 
is only on the basis of knowledge of 
what the author has stood for in the 
past and an understanding analysis of 
the seeming confusion that has charac- 
terized his recent thinking on the “race 
problem” under the stress of contem- 
porary economic complexities, that his 
latest volume may be intelligently 
read. For Dr. Du Bois, until the past 
few years, has made no serious effort 
to develop an economic policy for the 
Negro which he might integrate with 
his insistent struggle for civil rights. 
Confronted with discouraging frustra- 
tion, however—the result of the in- 
eluctable betrayal of his simple, 
straight-forward civil rights program 
—Dr. Du Bois has cast about for an 
economic escape for the race. And he 
now assumes this to be found in what 
amounts to a policy of Negro chau- 
vinism, expressed in terms of segre- 
gated Negro producers’ and consumers’ 
codperatives. This new program he ties 
up rather loosely with a qualified and 
vague endorsement of socialism, which, 
however, he sees withheld from the 
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Negro working masses because of the 
deep-seated racial prejudice of the 
white workers. But his racialism ap- 
pears to be a much too virulent breed 
to permit successful crossing with 
Marxism, though Dr. Du Bois per- 
sistently carries on the experiment. 
It follows, therefore, that when Dr. 
Du Bois adheres strictly to the task 
of rewriting Reconstruction history 
with a view toward exhibiting in its 
proper light the rdle played by the 
American Negro in the grand but ill- 
_ fated effort to set up an equalitarian 
democracy of black and white alike in 
post-Civil War America, he does a 
splendid job. It is true that the author 
hasn’t concerned himself much with 
digging up new facts from primary 
sources, relying chiefly on secondary 
sources such as state histories; but he 
does present a new and convincing in- 
terpretation of the old facts. He at- 
tributes the Civil War to the institu- 
tion of slavery and its attendant moral 
issue, both of which were inextricably 
bound up, of course, with the economic 
interests of North and South. He 
scores heavily against the historical 
apologists for the South, and these are 
legion. On the other hand, with bold 
strokes, he restores Stevens and Sum- 
ner as moral heroes. To the Negro and 
the Freedmen’s Bureau he attributes 
primary credit for introducing public 
school education in the South. The au- 
thor vigorously keeps faith with his 
well-known views concerning the vital 
importance of education to the devel- 
opment of the Negro. He writes: 


Had it not been for the Negro school and 
college, the Negro would, to all intents and 
purposes, have been drawn back to slavery. 
His economic foothold in land and capital 
was too slight in ten years of turmoil to 
effect any defense or stability. His recon- 
struction leadership had come from Negroes 
educated in the North, and white politicians, 
capitalists and philanthropic teachers. The 
counter-revolution of 1876 drove most of 
these, save the teachers, away. But already, 
through establishing public schools and pri- 
vate colleges, and by organizing the Negro 
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church, the Negro had acquired enough lead- 
ership and knowledge to thwart the worst 
designs of the new slave drivers. They 
avoided the mistake of trying to meet force 
by force. 


Again, the author coolly “debunks” 
the “Southern gentility” myth of the 
sentimental “So Red the Rose” type. 


Most of the planters, like most Americans, 
were of humble descent, two or three gen- 
erations removed. ... Yet the Southerner’s 
assumptions impressed the North and al- 
though most of them were descended from 
the same social classes as the Yankees, yet 
the Yankees had more recently been reen- 
forced by immigration and were strenuous, 
hard-working men. . . . Such folk not only 
love a lord, but even the fair imitation of 
one. 


In his conclusions concerning the 
role of the Negro in Reconstruction 
and the use made of him, the author 
doesn’t hedge but comes brusquely to 
the point, as when he writes: 


Some Americans think and say that the 
nation freed the black slave and gave him 
a vote and that, unable to use it intelligent- 
ly, he lost it. That is not so. To win the 
war America freed the slave and armed him; 
and the threat to arm the mass of the black 
workers of the Confederacy stopped the war. 
Nor does this fact for a moment deny that 
some prophets and martyrs demanded first 
and last the abolition of slavery as the sole 
object of the war and at any cost of life and 
wealth. So too, some Americans demanded 
not simply physical freedom but votes, land 
and education for blacks, not only in order 
to compass the economic emancipation of 
labor, but also as the only fulfillment of 
American democratic ideals; but most 
Americans used the Negro to defend their 
own economic interests and, refusing him 
adequate land and real education and even 
common justice, deserted him shamelessly 
as soon as their own selfish interests were 
safe. 


In such analyses he is brilliant and 
impressive. But when the author 
chooses to introduce, from time to 
time, a sort of pseudo-Marxist inter- 
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pretation of the Negro’s réle in Recon- 
struction, the student of the social 
sciences is given pause. That the de- 
fection of the slaves from the planta- 
tions in large numbers and their trans- 
fer to the ranks of the Union laboring 
and military contingents was a vital 
factor in the triumph of the Union 
cause is incontrovertible. But to hold 
with the author that this defection was 
a “general strike” in the accepted 
revolutionary sense seems untenable, 
in view of the fact that the slaves were 
lacking in social and class conscious- 
ness, and, finding an opportunity to 
escape from an onerous existence, 
simply took it. Similarly, it is difficult 
to discover any truly Marxian “dic- 
tatorship” of either black or white la- 
bor in this period, though Dr. Du Bois 
assumes that in those sections where 
blacks outnumbered whites, the will 
of the mass of lack labor dictated the 
forms and methods of government. It 
is evident even to Dr. Du Bois, how- 
ever, that these black Reconstruction 
governments were entirely dependent 
upon the military power of the na- 
tional government and were complete- 
ly bound up with the economic inter- 
ests of Northern capital. Moreover, 
the author admits that the Recon- 
struction radicals, such as Stevens and 
Sumner, and the Negroes themselves, 
subscribed fully to the dominant idea 
of that day, “that the real escape for 
a laborer was himself to own capital.” 

In addition to such distorted inter- 
pretations there are passages which 


indicate incomplete analysis and hasty 
generalization, as in the following one 
attributing American imperialism to 
the South: 


Imperialism, the exploitation of colored la- 
bor throughout the world, thrives upon the 
approval of the United States, and the 
United States gives that approval because 
of the South? 


Even granting that the South has 
gained materially from American im- 
perialism, though the point might be 
disputed, this analysis seriously fails 
to take into account the imperialistic 
exploitation by Northern capital in 
the Caribbean, in Central and South 
America and in the Far East. 

Dr. Du Bois is to be commended 
for attacking the subject with a broad 
perspective. He does seem to grasp the 
full significance of the struggle of the 
American Negro laboring mass as one 
aspect of and identical with the Ameri- 
can and even the world-wide labor 
problem in general. The book should 
be widely read and quite probably will 
be. It should add much to the dignity 
of the Negro in its reinterpretation of 
Reconstruction history. But for the 
reasons briefly stated above and for 
many others, the serious student of 
contemporary social forces and events 
must read it with due caution. 


R. J. Buncue, Assoc. Prof. 
Dept. of Political Science, 
Harvard University 


* Italics mine. 


ABSTRACTS 


Public Secondary Education for Ne- 
groes in the Southern States of the 
United States. (Occasional Papers 
No. 29, The Trustees of the John F. 
Slater Fund, 1935. Pp. 72.) 

The phase of development in public 
education for Negroes during the last 
twenty-five years that has attracted 
most attention is the secondary school. 

The pioneer in promoting the devel- 
opment of public secondary education 
for Negroes was the John F. Slater 


Fund. In 1911, through its President, 
this Foundation offered to four coun- 
ties in the South aid for one school in 
each county with a view to the “ulti- 
mate development in each of these 
counties of at least one secondary 
school for Negroes supported by pub- 
lic funds.” 

During the following twenty-two 
years the Slater Fund aided 612 
schools in almost as many counties in 
the South. 
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Now this Fund comes forward with 
the most complete factual data yet 
available on this level of education for 
Negroes in the Southern States of the 
United States. 

At a glance this paper is a table of 
72 pages ending in a summary pre- 
senting, for 17 states having separate 
schools and the District of Columbia, 
figures on: (1) Negro Population 15- 
19; (2) Name and location of each 
high school; (3) Enrollment by years 
in grades corresponding to 9, 10, 11 
and 12; (4) Total enrollment for all 
grades in each school and (5) Number 
of part-time and full-time secondary 
school teachers. 

The population figures are for 1930, 
and the other data are for the school 
year 1932-33 with few exceptions. 

This mass of figures represents the 
“complete data” on which a larger 
study by Dr. Edward E. Redcay was 
based. Although no effort has been 
made to analyze or otherwise inter- 
pret the materials of this paper, the 
student of secondary education, the 
high school principal, and the college 
president in the 18 administrative 
units involved will find a wealth of 
material for comparison, for use in 
evaluating records in transfer and for 
college entrance, and principally for 
measuring the tremendous expansion 
in secondary school facilities for 
Negroes during the twenty-two year 
period following the establishment of 
the first County Training School in 
1911 by the county administrative 
unit with the aid of the Slater Fund. 
The author lists 2,022 public high 
schools, 61% of which enroll fewer 
than 50 pupils. The largest is the 
Birmingham Industrial High School in 
Alabama with an enrollment of 2,801, 
and 18 of the total enroll 1 pupil each 
with 35 enrolling 2 each. Less than 1% 
enroll 1,000 or more. The total en- 
rollment for the 2,022 schools for 1933 
was 148,754 in secondary grades. 

There were 395 four-year accredited 
schools out of a total of 808 offering 
the 8th, 9th, 10th and 11th grades or 
the equivalent. Only first year work 
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was offered in 422, first and second 
year work in 461, and the first three 
years in 332. 

Texas leads in number of high 
schools with 444, and South Carolina 
ranks second with 241. Delaware has 
but 6. 

North Carolina leads in number of 
four year accredited schools with 100 
or slightly more than 25% of the total. 
Kentucky is second with 40, and Mis- 
sissippi had but 1 in 1933. 

The District of Columbia ranks first 
in per cent of Negroes 15-19 years of 
age enrolled in public secondary 
schools with 48.5. West Virginia is sec- 
ond with 38.2 per cent and Mississippi 
lowest with 5.2 per cent. 

Georgia had the largest Negro pop- 
ulation 15-19 with 134,000, and North 
Carolina the largest secondary school 
enrollment with 23,045. 

Out of a total of 1,501 counties in 
these 17 states 559 had a Negro popu- 
lation 15-19 of fewer than 50, and 
offered no public secondary facilities. 
Six hundred offered four years. 

Delaware had the lowest per cent of 
Negroes 15-19 living in counties pro- 
viding less than four years of public 
secondary education with 0.0%. North 
Carolina was second with 3%, and 
Arkansas was highest with 58.0%. 
Complete data for South Carolina are 
made available for the first time. 

The possibilities for enlightening 
interpretations of this paper are limit- 
less. This type of information is com- 
piled by some State Departments of 
Education for individual states and 
serves as information for high schools 
and colleges, as well as stimulation to 
greater expansion in high school facili- 
ties. Dr. Arthur D. Wright, President 
of the Slater Fund, states in the fore- 
word that the Trustees of the Fund 
voted (April, 1933) to have a study 
made to ascertain “just what develop- 
ment had taken place in the field of 
secondary education for Negroes since 
1911.” A great service has been done 
the public high school for Negroes by 
the Slater Fund. It could be repeated 
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annually or biennially with benefits 
far outweighing financial costs. 


Harotp L. Triec, Supervisor, 
Negro High Schools, 
State of North Carolina 


Terwilliger, A. Janet, “A Study of 
Negro Children of I. Q. Above 125.” 
Unpublished Master’s Thesis. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1934. Pp. 50. 

The purpose of this study was to 
select Negro children with I. Q.’s above 
125 in order to study (1) the vocation- 
al and educational status of the par- 
ents, (2) the vocational aspirations of 
the children selected as contrasted 
with those of control subjects, and (3) 
the recreations of the group as mea- 
sured by the books read and the games 
played. 

In the selection of the subjects for 
study, the public schools of New York 
City and of neighboring cities were 
canvassed. In New York City 5,481 
children were surveyed. The total be- 
comes 7,552 when the children of Mt. 
Vernon and Roselle are included. 
Twelve children were found to have 
1.Q.’s above 125 (Stanford-Binet), ten 
of whom came from Harlem and 
served as the experimental subjects for 
study. 

In securing the control subjects, only 
two criteria were set up (1) The con- 
trol must be of the same sex as the 
experimental subject. (2) The control 
must not differ in chronological age 
from the experimental by more than 
one month. The 10 controls were ob- 
tained from the same school and 
neighborhood as the 10 experimental 
subjects. 

The study proceeded along the fol- 
lowing lines: (1) An intensive case 
study of each experimental subject 
was made. With one exception the 
homes of these children were visited. 
(2) The Stanford Achievement Test, 
Form B, was given the experimental 
group. (3) The Sims Score Card For 
Socio-Economic Status was given all 
20 subjects. (4) Height and weight 


measurements and strength of grip, as 
measured by the dynanometer, were 
secured for both groups. (5) Both ex- 
perimental and control subjects were 
interviewed in order to ascertain the 
occupational choices, recreations, and 
favorite books, games, et cetera, of the 
subjects. (6) After a period of eleven 
months, the 20 subjects were again 
questioned concerning their occupa- 
tional choices. 

The author presents reports of case 
studies made of the 10 experimental 
subjects. Facts are included relative to 
the sex, age, birthplace, 1.Q., M.A., 
C.A., home and environmental condi- 
tions, vocational aspirations, skin- 
color, apparent physical defects, favor- 
ite books, and reactions to the inter- 
view of each of the 10 subjects. There 
is given also the child’s statement rela- 
tive to the skin color of his friends and 
the teachers’ remarks concerning the 
classroom behavior of the subject. 

The Stanford Binet 1.Q.’s_ range 
from 125 to 157 for the experimental 
and from 73 to 120 for the control 
subjects with the median of the former 
at 130.5, the latter at 88.0. 

The chronological ages range from 
6-4 to 11-9 for the experimental and 
from 6-5 to 11-9 for the controls, the 
medians of both groups falling at 8 
years, 10 months. 

According to the author, intellectu- 
ally gifted Negro children tend to be 
superior physically to their controls in 
height, weight and strength of grip. 
Considerable overlapping occurs, but 
in no case is the intellectually superior 
child far below the normal for un- 
selected children. of the same chrono- 
logical age. 

Concerning the education of the par- 
ents of the experimental subjects, the 
author writes: “[The parents] .. . tend 
to choose mates of the same educa- 
tional experience, with the mothers 
showing as more highly educated than 
the fathers in four of the instances 
and of an equal attainment in three of 
the cases.” 

Results indicate the early age at 
which the experimental subjects select 
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their life work and the tenacity with 
which they adhere to it. The reasons 
for their choices, given at the first 
questioning were “almost identical in 
wording, and absolutely identical in 
meaning” with those of a later date. 
On the other hand, the controls follow 
the typical pattern for the average 
child. The greater part of them could 
not even remember the vocation that 
had been selected at the first interview. 
The influence on the choice of occupa- 
tion of temporary associations is well 
illustrated by control (No. 3) whose 
aspiration altered from “stenographer” 
to “fan dancer” in the eleven-month 
interval between interviews. 

In concluding, the author states 
that: 1. The educational and voca- 
tional status of the parents of these 
gifted children is what one would ex- 
pect to find solely on the hypothesis 
that superior children will come from 
superior homes. 

2. Ninety per cent of the group 
selected occupations from the profes- 
sions—medicine, law, and teaching. 

3. The recreations tend to be those 
of a normal child, a fact which is 
contrary to the older theory that gifted 
children are eccentric. 

4. “As a final comment, the writer 
wishes to state that in her opinion the 
most outstanding result was the sur- 
prising way in which the consciousness 
of racial differences disappears with 
the advent of superior intelligence.” 

The author states frankly the 
limitations of her study—limitations 
which must be borne in mind in the 
interpretation of the results of her 
investigation. The reasons which she 
presents for considering her conclu- 
sions “purely speculative’ are (1) 
tests on which the I.Q.’s were estab- 
lished were tests standardized on white 
children, and (2) there were but 10 
experimental subjects. 

The final limitation which the au- 
thor states is as follows: “It can quite 
justly be said that this survey is not 
an impartial one since the preponder- 
ance of children came from Harlem 
where there is a strong West Indian 





influence. [She states earlier that seven 
of the ten experimental subjects have 
at least one parent born in the West 
Indies.] This limitation is recognized 
by the investigator who made every 
attempt to overcome it.” 


Mary A. Morton, 
Research Assistant, Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Browne, Robert L., “A Comparison of 
the Patellar Tendon Reflex Time of 
Whites and Negroes,” The Research 
Quarterly, 6: 121-6, May 1935. 
Under the direction of Dr. W. W. 

Tuttle, the investigator, a member of 
the Department of Physical Education 
at Louisiana Institute, sought an an- 
swer to the question “Does the Negro 
possess neuro-muscular characteristics 
which could account for his outstand- 
ing performance in sport events, espec- 
ially the sprints?” The present study 
is limited to a consideration of the 
patellar tendon reflex. This response 
was selected because it has been shown 
that fast sprinters possess a short re- 
flex time. 

Eighty-two whites and 81 Negroes 
served as subjects. Their ages fell be- 
tween 16 and 26 years. The whites 
were students at Southwestern Louisi- 
ana Institute; the Negroes were taken 
from the upper grades of the Negro 
public school and from a parochial 
school recreation association. 

A modification of the apparatus 
used by Tuttle for recording the ex- 
tent of the patellar tendon reflex was 
used. 

Results of the investigation are as 
follows: The obtained difference be- 
tween the mean reflex time for the 
white group and the mean reflex time 
for the Negro group is the difference 
between 

.0861 + .0013 sec. 


(Negro) 
and .0774 + .0009 sec. (White) 
or .0087 + .0016 seconds“in favor” 
of the Negro group. Mathematically 
stated, the obtained difference is 5.43 
times the probable error of the differ- 


ence and is, therefore, statistically 
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significant. The investigator can give 
no explanation for the difference, but 
states that in the light of what is 
known concerning the relation of reflex 
time to speed in sprinting, the faster 
patellar tendon reflex time of the Ne- 
gro subjects suggests that their spinal 
responses might have a bearing on the 
speed of Negro athletes in the sprints. 
He says further that until a more com- 
plete study of the neuro-muscular 
responses of the Negro is made, the 
data presented here are only suggestive 
and by no means conclusive. 

Mary A. Morton, 
Research Assistant, Public Schools, 

Washington, D.C. 


Segalla, Fanny L., “Writing Vocabu- 
laries of Negro and White Chil- 
dren,” School Review, 42: 772-9, 
December 1934. 

It was the purpose of the investiga- 
tion reported here to determine the 
differences, if any, in the writing vo- 
cabularies of two groups of high school 
pupils—groups which were similar in 
all measurable respects, save race. 

Fifty Negro students at Phillips 
High School in Chicago and 50 white 
students at Fenger High School in the 
same city comprised the two groups of 
subjects, the members of the groups 
being paired for C.A., 1.Q., and for 
educational status. The Terman Group 
Test of Mental Ability, Form A, was 
used in the determination of I.Q.’s. A 
brief questionnaire was administered 
to ascertain the social background of 
the subjects. “If there was any differ- 
ence in social- background, it probably 
favored the white pupils.” It seems 
quite likely that there was such a 
difference since the results of the ques- 
tionnaire showed that the wage-earn- 
ers in the homes of 28 of the 50 colored 
subjects were unskilled laborers while 
but 8 of the whites belonged in this 
class. Three of the 50 white subjects 
reported that the wage-earners in their 
homes belonged in the “professional 
or semi-professional class”; no one of 
the 50 colored subjects was able to 
make a similar report. 


Themes served as the source from 
which a sampling of the writing vocab- 
ularies of the subjects were obtained. 
Four themes were written at the rate 
of one a week, 30 minutes being al- 
lowed for each. Separate recordings 
were kept of all the different words 
used by each pupil, different forms of 
the same word being considered as 
separate words. Word-frequencies were 
determined. The total number of “run- 
ning words” in each theme was also 
recorded. 

In the first assignment, a choice of 
topics from which the subject could 
choose was offered. In this assignment 
only, subjects were permitted to disre- 
gard all topics suggested and to write 
on a topic of independent choice. 

In the second assignment, the topic 
was: “Why I Would or Would Not 
Have Acted As Some Character in 
Fiction or History Did.” The 50 col- 
ored subjects wrote on 29 different 
characters, their white paired oppo- 
sites on 25. 

Fifty separate topics were presented 
in the third assignment. Each subject 
wrote on the same topic as his paired 
opposite. These themes were based 
upon personal experience or opinion. 

The fourth assignment was an expo- 
sition telling “how to make or to do 
something.” It is interesting to note 
the subject-choices of the writers: 
Home Activities, 13 colored, 15 white; 
Athletics, 22 colored, 6 white; Automo- 
biles, 2 colored, 13 white; School Ac- 
tivities, 5 colored, 7 white; Miscellane- 
ous, 7 colored, 8 white. 

Results of this study indicate that 
Negro subjects used 37,334 “running 
words” in 199 themes; the white sub- 
jects, 38,508 running words in 198 
themes. The white subjects used 
“slightly more running words” per 
theme than the other group. The short- 
est theme (47 words) was written by a 
white boy, the longest (707 words) by 
a colored boy. The longest theme writ- 
ten by a white subject contained 462 
words. The Negro subjects used 4,284 
different words in 198 themes. “After 
adjustment was made for the extra 
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theme it was evident that the colored 
pupils used a slightly larger number 
of different words. 

The author concludes, in part, as 
follows: 

“Neither the total number of run- 
ning words nor the total number of 
different words indicated any signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups 
with respect to word usage. Even if 
the differences had been significant, 
advantage for one group in one direc- 
tion was offset by an advantage for 
the other group in another direction.” 

“The white pupils used the same 
words as other pupils of their race 
more frequently than the colored pu- 
pils used the words of other colored 
writers.” 

“Most of the words used by one 
group and not by the other were words 
of low frequency.” 

“In general, no important differ- 
ences in the writing vocabularies of the 
two groups were revealed by the 
study.” 

Mary A. Morton, 
Research Assistant, Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Johnson, Charles S., “Incidence Upon 
the Negroes,” The American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, 40: 737-45, May 
1935. 

As early as 1927 it could be observed 
that the temporary importance of 
Negroes in industry was waning. With 
a few exceptions, the proportions of 
unemployed around industrial centers 
are from 30 to 60 per cent greater for 
Negroes than for white workers. It 
should be noted, however, that some 
portion of the decline of employment 
among Negroes may be attributed to 
factors not directly related to race, but 
rather to general industrial trends. 

Of necessity, in the administration 
of the National Recovery Act there 
was conflict between the theory of the 
Act and customary practices with re- 
spect to Negro workers. The more 
serious difficulties arose around the 
codes for industries in the South where 
the customary wage level is lower than 
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in the North and the wages of Negroes 
lower than those of white workers. The 
increased Negro wages as stipulated by 
the Act rendered more desirable to 
white workers the Negro jobs. 

Since over a third of all Negro 
workers are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, the general decline in agri- 
culture has rendered hazardous the 
position of these workers. Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of the Negro ten- 
ants have been eliminated from agri- 
culture as a result of the cotton-reduc- 
tion program. In general, the 1934 ag- 
ricultural program and the Bankhead 
Act have been almost exclusively “the 
instruments of the landlord.” “The 
only benefits that appear to have been 
derived are the indirect ones resulting 
from an increase in prices, and this 
has not been observed as yet to have 
conspicuously aided the general pre- 
dicament of the tenant.” 

Relief rolls reflect, in part, the high 
unemployment among Negroes. In 
1933 a census of persons on relief 
showed 2,117,644 Negroes of all ages 
receiving aid. This constituted 17.8 per 
cent of all Negroes and 18.4 per cent 
of all races on relief, despite the fact 
that Negroes constitute but 9.4 per 
cent of the total population. Percent- 
ages on relief varied from 4.3 per cent 
of the total Negro population in Vir- 
ginia to 36.6 per cent in Florida and 
38.0 per cent in Ohio. 











TABLE I 
Percentage i 15 ga 
City of Net groes in 
groes in ‘Relief 
Population Yio 
1 eee 7.6 29.6 
Pittsburely........ 8.2 32.0 
SG) re 11.3 35.0 
New York........ 4.7 13.3 
New Orleans...... 26.1 67.0 
Birmingham...... 29.7 69.0 
Greensboro (N.C.). 26.2 67.0 
Nashville......... 27.8 39.9 





Table I presents figures for selected 
cities in 1934. Obviously, relief admin- 
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istrators in urban centers have realized 
the need for permitting a “liberal mar- 
gin” in relief for Negroes—a need 
which was not recognized generally in 
the earlier years of the depression. 

Administration of relief in rural 
centers has been more erratic than in 
urban. “A complete analysis of the 
federal relief program in the state of 
Georgia, by Dr. Arthur Raper of the 
Commission on Interracial Co-opera- 
tion, reveals some interesting tenden- 
cies. Taking the state as a whole, he 
found three racial differentials: (1) a 
larger proportion of the white than of 
the Negro population was on relief 
despite the fact that the whites own 
practically all the land and all other 
productive properties in the state, 
while the Negroes were chiefly the im- 
poverished tenants; (2) in over 80 per 
cent of the counties the amount spent 
upon whites per person for direct relief 
exceeded the amount spent for the 
Negro; and (3) with respect to certain 
forms of work-relief on public projects 
there had been a serious disregard of 
the quota for Negroes, based upon 
either population or need.” 

In the opinion of the author, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has been 
one of the most important single pro- 
grams in the recovery effort. There are 
268,048 Negroes in this area (10.2 
per cent of the total population). At 
Norris Dam, Negro unskilled workers 
constituted their proportion in the 
population from which workers were 
drawn, while in the vicinity of Wheeler 
and Pickwick Landing dams where 
their population proportion of the area 
is 20.0 per cent, they have constituted 


as much as 30 per cent of the unskilled 
workers. The originally small number 
of skilled workers has undergone an 
increase and “the personnel program, 
under an exceptionally well-trained 
Negro, is regarded as one of the most 
outstanding in the entire program.” 
There has been also Negro representa- 
tion in the social researches which have 
served as a basis for planning the pro- 
grams for the area. 

Although it has been noted that race 
relations have improved under an 
economic distress common to all racial 
groups, manifestations of racial fric- 
tion have increased through competi- 
tion for fewer jobs. This friction has 
been sensed by the Communists who 
have “linked their interests and phil- 
osophy with the plight of the Negro 
workers and have made effective dem- 
onstrations. .. . Led by economic liber- 
als chiefly, white and Negro share- 
croppers in northern Alabama in 1933, 
and in Arkansas in 1934 and 1935, 
have challenged the long exploitative 
authority of the planters. The actual 
number involved is small, but the bold- 
ness of this new challenge of despera- 
tion has drawn the startled attention 
of the rural South.” 

“Tt isnot unlikely that the continued 
accentuation of the inherent evils of 
the tenant system, by the sheer opera- 
tion of the system itself, will eventual- 
ly compel the enactment of compre- 
hensive and drastic legislation to cor- 
rect it, as a means of saving southern 
agriculture itself.” 

Mary A. Morton, 
Research Assistant, Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 
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